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THE WEERE.....ccccccccecsseeers 221 oo i eee cure for the submarine wrmeanres exists. A great number of remedies 
gy +) Food Far _. 904 The eae of Froatiersmen. ... 235 | have to be applied simultaneously. High in the list is the arming 
wast wa 21 — a a7 we 229 Paar ee of merchantmen. In two months the number of armed merchant- 
R sources 2a - rere 228 fo All Who Love Me........+ 236 | men has increased by 47-5 per cent., and the proportionate increase 
Where the Money Comes from .. nse Booxs— ; | is growing every week. Whereas 75 per cent. of armed merchant 
he ines Fl hh 20°°5 0 Old Fritz. wsasivciscissis. 237 | Vessels escape after mecting a submarine, only 24 per cent. of 
Food Shoriage and Fx tion: ee sttteeeeee 4 unarmed vessels resist successfully. Sir Edward Carsoa, however, 
soap aaa on Holland and P rmanism.... 240 | had never heard of a single British merchant seaman refusing 
Ufinisterial Siler Eorron 231 | big a lenerrnales oe bls = to go to gea. This isa magnificent fact—an example to the 
5 ~ doggy Smet Concert ing — New Al sp Foutuc OMING PUBLICA- | whole vorld. 
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Labour Exchanges ADVERTISEM The next important fact is that “ruthlessness” has made no 





———— a oil - | Startling difference to our losses. Sir Edward Carson took for 
NE VW SG O Ir 7 H KE WEE K. comparison the first eighteen days of December, January, and 
” ‘ February. The table of losses is as follows:—December: 118 





223,122 tons. January: 91 vessels; 198,233 tons. 





. + ’ . . iv 
We are threatene? with Food Shortage of a most serious kind. That | ** 


lciag 80, the Government should § wrely say : “ Net a grain of food shall | February: 134 vessels; 304,596 tons. ‘These figures convey more 

be turned into intoxicants till tha! danger is past.” Instead they say: to the inline when they are taken in context with the total volume 

“After the Ist of April we will allow the brewers to destroy only of our ship ping. From February Ist to February 18th 6,076 ships 
a J i ‘ g d a 








seventy per cent. of the foodstuffs they are accustomed to destroy in the | of over a hundred tons arvived in our ports, and 5,873 sailed. At 
! re of intoxicants |” any given moment the number of our ships in the danger zone is 
We appeal to those who agree with us that this is fiddling while Rome is 3,000. This statement shows that there is not a fragment of truth 
burning, to join us in explaining to the people of the United Kingdom what | jin the boast of the Germans, with which they h p23 to paralyse 
should be our true policy. They will find the way in which they can assist | neytrals, that they have “ swept the seas clean at one blow.” ‘ In 
sel forth on p. 230, La heiping us they will help the nation, future Sir Edward Carson intends to publish almost daily lists of 
aaa ——— vessels arriving as weil as of vessels sunk, and also lists of vessels 


YIR EDWARD CARSON’S statement on submarine warfare | which have resisted submarines. 
s in the House of Commons on Wednesday tured on the 
t in a dark room. It was thoroughly informing, On the Western front attack and counter-attack have increased 


t 





bracing, and reassuring— always with the reservation that the | importance, and we must expect them to do so week by week, 
] ] 





| 
power to mar as well as to make victory remains in the hands if the weather permits, till they pass almost imperceptibly into the 
| 





of the British people, who are now required to put forth their | great, 2 and possibly the decisive, struggle of the spring and sum: 

supreme efforts in industry and seli-denial. The country has never The first event we have to record turned to the disadvantage of the 
before keen told so much about the situation or promised so much French. Between Tahure and Massiges, in Champagne, the Germans 
information for the future. This, we are sure, is the right and sound | (2ccording to their own account) advanced half-a-mile on a front 





way of treating a democratic people. Bu sthes reverse is also true, that | 
: ‘noludi a {Fn 

apeople who are worthy of being entrusted with the truth must also | 12 luding twenty-one ofi 

be considered c2pable of distinguishing between what can and what | since inflicted heavy losses on the enemy, and this statement seems 
f ins | ’ ; 
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of a mile and a half and took eight hi indred and fifty-eight pr 


s 20neE rs, 
The French say that they have 





to be justified, as no further German movement has been heard of 





cannot safely be published. The second part of the doctrine 


to operation in this region. Sir Doug! is H Lit 


implicit in Sir Edward Carson's statement comes in ly answered the German 








in dealing with the numbers of German submarines which have | challenge by making the most signa of the year up the 
becn sunk. | Ancre Valley. The Ger positions at Miraumont and Petit 
‘ : ; | Miraumont were captured and nearly eight hundred prisoners 
No question is more familiar in general conversation than: | were taken. Other British raids followed. South-east of Ypres, 


“Why don’t the Government tell us the number of German sub- | 


| for instance, our troops did much damage and brought back oae 
The common belief is that our own people would 


narines si k , ais } : 
marmes sun , hundred and fourteen ws soners and four machine guns; and south 
be encouraged and the Germans would be depressed by the publi- | o¢ 4 


‘ \rmentisres much damaze was again done to the German defences 
cation of the figures. Sir Edward Carson disposed of this belicf | 


,' and forty-four prisoners were taken. 
once and for all by his intensely interesting description of forty 





typical encounters between our ships and submarines. ‘The records | A new British Blockade Order has been issued, altering the 
of a considerable proportion of these encounters show that the sub- | procedure in response to the new German ruthlessness. This was 
marines were undoubtedly injured—shelled, rammed, or bombed— | inevitable. Neutral vessels plying to and from countries which 


° ‘ e . | . 
and yet it was impossible in many cases to say whether they | have open communications with enemy countries must put into a 


sank. In most cases they probably did. But there was no | | British port for examination in spite of the German declaration 
proof. In these circumstances the publication of figures would | | that no shipping will be allowed in the war zones. If they 
be very misleading, and if the Admiralty were scrupulous in its | | fail to observe this rule, they will be suspect. In the long run 


Gams, as we all wish the Admiralty to be, the result would be | this will of course work out for the good of neutrals. The only 





to guide and encourage Germany more than we should be helped | salvation for everybody is to get the German menace under, and 

ourselves. Nothing is more baffling to the enemy than to be in | the new rule will help greatly towards that end. We may say here 

complete doubt as to the fate of his submarines, that President Wilson is asking Congress for full powers to use the 

armed forces of the U sind States. A Universal Military Training 
The fact that the forty encounters described by Sir Edward | Bill is also before Congress. 

Carson occurred within eighteen days is itself evidence of the 

P., Civil Lord of the 





harrying to whieh the German submarines are exposed. But there Mr. George Lambert, 
was more and weightier evidence than that. Let us summarize | Asquith’s Administration, made a somewhat hy 
the principal facts. An Anti-Submarine Department has been | the House of Commons on Thursday week, 
established at the Adn iralty, and every member of the Fleet has | recall of Lord Fisher to the Admiralty as the onl) 
been invited to send in suggestions for “ downing ” submarines as a dealing with the submarine menace. Admiral 
result of his experience. Imagine the gusto with which the young | Hedworth Meux, addressing his constituents at 
gentlemen in command of small craft must be responding to this | Saturday last, dealt faithfully with Mr. Lam! 


charming invitation! Meanwhile the Board of Inventions has | believe there was anybody in Portsmouth who 
at its service the greatest men of science in the country. No certain © confidence in Admiral Jellicoe and Admiral Beatty, yet t 











eertain people who persisted, whenover the slightest thing went 
wrong, in trying to bring back a man who, in the opinion of the 
Navy, ought not to be brought beck. He was sorry to have to say 
theses words, but they were forced from him. Lord Fisher was a man 
who had always thrown the apple of discard into the Naval Service. 
Ho was a very old man who had done good work in his day, and 
ought to be left in peace. 
had heen consulted the Dardanelles Expedition would not have 
taken place, Sir Hedworth observed that ho could have stopped it 
#f he had liked by threatening to resign. Tho reason why Lord 
Fisher was not liked in the Navy was because he was grossly unfair 
to those under him, and it would be absolutely disastrous to the 
Navy if he were brought back. 
to havo to say this, but it was true, and unless these things were 
said intrigue would continue to centre in Lord Fisher's name. We 
sincerely trust that after Sir Hedworth’s very plainspoken and 
necessary warning we shall hear no more of these “ concerted 
movements,” 


1 
elle 


Tn the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Bonar Law announced 
that the War Loan had exceeded all expectations. The amount of 
new money subscribed, he said, was at least £700,000,000, and this 
did not include direct contributions from the banks. The number 
ef applications on the last day was so great that, although the 
efficials had been working day and night, two to three hundred 
thousand of these applications had not yet been dealt with when 
Mr. Bonar Law spoke. Obviously £700,000,000 is a very conserva- 
tive estimate of tho total. We can heartily congratulate the 
€hancellor of the Exchequer, and those who planned the campaign 
in the country, and the nation which responded so patriotically, on 
this magnificent result. 
was a high enough rate of interest, though many of his advisers are 
said to have recon:mended 6 per cent., has been amply justified. 
A strange fact in the history of the Loan is that hoarded gold was 
produced in several parts of the country. At last the cantious and 


ignorant souls who hitherto had sacrificed all interest on their money | 


have come to sce that * the Old Country is the best investment.” 


The second reading of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was 


moved by Sir George Cave in the Commons on Monday. ‘The | 
Bill proposes to raise tho age of consent in charges of indecent | 


on 


assault to sixteen, and to repeal altogether the ‘reasonable cause 
proviso in Section 5 of the Act of 1885. The poriod within 


which proceedings might be taken was to be extended from | 


six to twelve months, Amendments wero introduced en. 


larging the scopo and stringency of provisions dealing with | 
disorderly houses, and imposing imprisonment for a second or | 


subsequent offence of soliciting. Further clauses deal with venereal 


diseases, the most important being that which makes it an offence | 
punishable with two years’ imprisonment for an infected person | 
It was provided | 
that a person convicted of a certain offence might be examined by | 


to solicit or have intercourse with another person. 


a doctor—a female doctor in the case of a female. Then the doctor 
who made the examination, or in case of imprisonment the prison 
doctor, might give the person suffering from the disease written 
notice of the fact. Clause VII. extended the provisions of the Act of 


1889 dealing with indecont advertisements about the cure of | 


venereal diseases to newspapers, and increased the penalties. After 
some hostile comment on the part of Members who held that the 


age of consent should be raised or regarded the Bill as unduly | 


favourable to men, it was read a second time. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Curzon revealed some | 


very interesting and satisfactory facts about Persia, of which the 
nation has hitherto heard nothing. Starting with a force of some 


eight hundred men, Sir Percy Sykes had marched to Ispahan, | 


and finally to Teheran—about a thousand miles in all—through 
most difficult country, and in parts under dangerous conditions, 


As a result Sir Percy Sykes had established order over a wide area 
. . ’ i 


and had secured in power a Government friendly to the Allies. 


‘the principal object in view now is to form a military gendarmerie | 


in Southern Persia, under the Persian Government, which will be 
commanded by British officers with Indian experience. The force 
is at present about five thousand strong, and it will ultimately 
number eleven thousand. A similar gendarmerie is being organized 
among the Bakhtiari. 


ef Sir Perey Sykes. Summing up the whole sitvation in the Middle 


East, Lord Curzon said that although there was still cause for some 
anxiety, he hoped the worst was over, and that the great chain of ; 
German ambition stretching from Europe to Asia had been twisted 
aside, if not broken. 
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As for tho statement that if Lord Fisher | 


lt was very unpleasant for him | 


Mr. Bonar Law's belief that 5 per cent. | 


Sir Perey Sykes hopes before long to march | 
from Shiraz, where le now is, and clear out various nests of brigands. | 
In the East of Persia Major Keith has done work similar to that | 
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We congratulate Mr. Bonar aw upon the tact and common-senag 
with which he got rid of the ridiculous attempts to make mischiof 
out of Sir Douglas Haig's interview with the French journalists, 
The facts are quite simple. Sir Douglas Haig met several important 
French journalists, with whom he had a frank conversation ag 
regards the military situation. Unfortunately the proofs of tha 
interview which were sent to General Headquarters were by an 
| oversight not submitted to Sir Douglas Haig himself. We may 
acd that there can be liitle doubt that if Sir Douglas Haig had 
seen the proofs, certain exuberances which have shocked the purists 
here would not have appeared; but that after all is a very small 
matter.. What the Press Bureau did or did not do with the publi. 
cations also seems to us very unimportant. During the cross-firg 
' of smal] questions in the House of Commons, Mr. Bonar Lay 
' remarked that ho did not see that it was to tho public interest 
that the matter should be further discussed—a decision which wag 
welcomed with loud cheers. 





No one has been ablo to show that Sir Douglas Haig has dong 
any harm to us or to our Allies. On the contrary, his remarks 
greatly pleased French public opinion. We believe that tho long 
and short of the whole matter is this, that the interview mads 
| us look at our very silent and reticent Scots Commander-in-Chiet 
through French spectacles. To sea him thus Frenchified for ths 
moment perturbed John Buli as much as he is perturbod if one 
of his sons comes back from France in a Paris hat with a curly brim. 
Is not a difference in the use of epithets at the bottom of the 
whole fuss? Our readers will remember the oid story of the 
Frenchman: “ Splendide! Magnifique !—what you call ‘pretty 
good’!"" Everybody here expected Sir Douglas Haig to say that 
things were * pretty good” on the Western front. Suddenly to fiad 
him using “hot-pressed” epithets took away the nation’s breath. 


On Wednesday three Resolutions passed by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s Committee on Commercial and Industrial Policy were 
js “pete . ‘: . 
| issued as a White Paper. Theso Resolutions are so important that 
we record them textually :— 

*(1) In the light of experienco gained during the war, wo consider 
that special steps must be taken to stimulate the production of food- 
| stufis, raw materials, and manufactured articles within the Empire 
wherever the expansicn of production is possible and economically 
| dosirable for the safety and welfaro of the Empire as a whole, 

(2) We therefore recommend that H.M. Government should now 
declare their adherence to the principle that preference should be 
accorded to the products and manufactures of the British Overseas 
Dominions in respect of any Customs duties now or hereafter to be 
imposed on imports into the United Kingdom, 

(3) Further, it will in our opinion be necossary to take into early 
consideration, as one of the methods of achieving the above objecta, the 
desirability of establishing a wider range of Customs dutics which woull 
be remitted or reduced on the products and manufactures of the Empire, 
and which would form tho basis of commercial treatics with Allied 
and neutral Powers.” 


To many opponents of Tariff Reform the adoption of these 
Resolutions may at first sight appear a3 a complete surrender of 
the Free Trade position. As a matter of fact, howevar, they avs 
but the logical consequences of admissions which we maintaia 
must in the aitered circumstances be made even by those who, 
like ourselves, still hold the scientific economic opinion that if the 
object is the attainment of the maximum of wealth for a nation, 
the fewer the impediments between exchanges of all sorts, 
national or international, the better. What makes us, and what, 
{we are confident, will make a great many other I'reo Traders, 
| assent e+ animo to the Resolutions of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 

Committee is the belief, once apparently an abstraction but now & 
| very grim reality, that the “State of Siege’ argument must have 
preference over the “ Wealth of Nations,” or indeed ovor any 
argument. 


; and every other, 


A reference to our files during Mr. Chamberlain's Tariff Reform 
' controversy will show that we always admitted the “ State of 
argument in theory, but held that it did not apply becauss 
our supremacy at sea ensured us against ever being besieged. Woe 
went on, however, to point out that in the immediate controversy 
this argument necd not be considered, because Mr. Chamberlain 
did not base his demands for Protection and Preference on the 
* State of Siege ” argument, but on the argument that Protection 
and Preference would enrich the couatry. We were urged to keep 
out foreign motor-car3 because the increase in the manufacture of 
motor-cars here would bring us increased prosperity. 


Siege 7 


Time and the accidents of war havc shown that both Free Traders 
| and ‘Tariff. Reformers wero mistaken. Neither had foreseen tho 
‘ . . . . . ‘ ' 

i effects of the submavine; neither imagiacd that, though we might 
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keep thecommand of the sea in the military sense—that is, be able 
completely to dominate the capital ships of the enemy and keep them 
virtually interned except for an occasional promenade or “runaway 
ving “"—our supplies of food and raw material could, nevertheless, 
ie seriously interfered with by undersea assailants. Whether we 
ike it or not, and whether or not it will diminish the total wealth 
ef the country, we have got either to run risks which the Power- 
House of the Empire has no right to run, or else greatly reduce 
our dependence for our daily bread on soa-borne supplies. Our 
wlands are too small and too thickly populated to grow all our food 
rupplies, but we can and must, through methods of intensive 
cultivation and the payment of subsidies to agriculture in some 
form or other, greatly diminish the risks of ever again becoming 
n Leleaguered city. 


We must strive to get to a point where being cut off from oversea 
supplies for, say, six months, or even a year, would nierely mean 
shortage, and not the horrors of actual starvation. Till we have 
reached that point, we shall, even if we overcome the immediate 
submarine peril, be always at the mercy of some new invention, 
whether by sea or air, for the rapid destruction of the mercantile 
the ‘State of Siege’ argument which is 


{esolution. 


marine. So much for - 


implicit in the first 
that in favour of Preference, is also in 
eexence based on the The war has 
taught us that we must not again be at the mercy of neatrals—i.e., 
rubject to the risk of such Powers being intimidated by our 
enemies. Happily for us, the United States was too strong to be 
intimidated by German coercion. Though the Germans insisted 
that the Americans were guilty of a breach of neutrality in sup- 
piying us with munitions, President Wilson and his Government 
from the first maintained that America could and would sell shells 
to either of the belligerents, and that it was no concern of theirs that 


The second Resolution, 
‘State of Siege” argument. 





this operated in our favour and against Germany, 
We may, in fact, put the matter thus. 
hy the “ State of Sic ge ” 


matter of food and munitions is the line of greatest safety. A 


Under a policy dictated 
argument. national self-sufticiency in the 


recondary line of safety is supply from different parts of the Empire. 
These can never be closed to us under any interpretation of 
neutrality, or be subject to an embargo produced by enemy 
threats. They are of our own household, 

Even the third Resolution, that which deals with Customs duties, 
The necessity for making 
the whole population of the country share in the burden of our war 
However much may 
desire that the working classes should escape war taxation, the 
Jt is to be feared also that it will 


is in reality governed by war needs, 


expenditure has become impcrative. we 
thing has become impossible. 

prove politically impessible to t: 
at present. If that is 
the werld, 


ke direct taxation anv lower than 
eo, we shall have, like every other State in 
2csolution calls the estab- 
But if there is 
to he a wider rance of Custom duties, then unquestionably it will he 
those 


to raise taxes from what the 


lishment of ‘‘a wider range of Customs duties.” 


| reduce 


round economically as well as politically to 
Customs on the products and mamufactures of the Empire, and 
the power of 
treaties with Allied 
us only too well how potent for war purposes a commercial policy 


may ke. 


also to use reduction by means of commercial 





and neutral Powers. Germany bas taught 


three Resolutions as forms of national 


n, we are cuite prepared to admit that they 


the 
Once agai 


We regard 
Cefence. 
Corogate from the pure ceonomic principles which give wealth to 
nations. In theory they make for impoverishment as against 
exrichment, as of course also docs expenditure upon ithe Army 
and the Navy. But they are necessary. Therefore we must face 
the economic loss and determine to make it good. The way to 
make it good is to call for an inercase of national energy. 
Happily there is no reason to doubt our ability to obtain that 
increase, 
epeed, 


Before the war we were not as a nation working at full 
We must call out our reserves of industrial man-power 
well as for war. Vortunately there 
8 No reacon to think that we shall suffer morally or materially by 
doing £0, < ty 


aid Woman-power for peace 2 


The Resolutions we bare just groted were forv arded to the 
Trime Mis ister with a letter signed by a'l the members of the 
Voramittee explaining why they had taken immediate action, and 
not waited till their investigations in regard to the general com- 
mercial and industrial policy of this country were complete, Their 


teaxon for prompt action wag the announce:ment that an Imperial 
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Conference was to be 
to say :— 


held at an early date. They go on 


“ We have arrived at the conclusions indicated chiefly on the ground 
that although to some of us any measures which may act in restraint 
of trade are in the abstract distasteful, we think it necessary that for 
the sake of the unity of the Empire a serious attempt should now be 
made to meet the declared wishes of the Dominions and Colonies for 
the development of their economic relations with the United Kingdom, 
and that any abstract opinions we may hold should not, under the 
circumstances. in which we are placed and with the experience gained 
during the war, stand in the way of any measures which are seen to be 
important, having regard to the general interests of the Empire.” 


The letter to the Prime Minister very properly insists that the 
sacrifices made and the services rendered by our feHow-subjects 
overseas make it necessary to pay attention to the unanimous 
demand for Preference made by the Prime Ministers at the Imperial 
Conferences in 1902 and 1907. The writers add that though they 
do not overlook the practical difficulties involved, they desire to 
emphasize the fact that “ for the purpose of recovering trade lest 
during the war, of securing new markets, and of consolidating the 
resources of the British Empire, the system of mutual tariff pre- 
ferences is a subject which cannot, in our opinion, any Icnger 
be neglected,” 


At the same time they realize that they must examine very 
closely the effect of imposing duties upon articles used for manu 
facturing purposes in this country, especially in connexion with our 
export trades and the shipping and shipbuilding industries, and that 
measures ‘* must be devised to safeguard the interests of the cen- 
sumer and the rightiul demands of labour.” They add, however, 
that they are satisfied that these questions, or, as we should prefer 
“do not oppose any insuperable obstacles to 
the adoption of the policy embodied in our Resolutions.’ ‘The 
signatories of the letter are Lord Balfour of Burleigh (Chairman), 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Sir Henry Birchenough, Sir Alfred Booth, Lord 
Faringdon, Mr. H. Gosling, Professor W. A. S. Hewins, Sir C. ©. 
Hyde, Sir W. 8. McCormick, Mr. Alexander McDowell, Sir Gerard A. 
Muntz, Mr. Adam Nimmo, Sir Charles A. Parsons, Mr. Arthur F. 
Pease, Sir G. Scoby Smith, and Mr. G. J. Wardle. There are two 
Minority memoranda, one by Sir Frederick Smith and ancther by 
Mr. Hazleton and Mr. O'Neill, the latter dealing with Ireland. 


to say, precautions, 


If we were asked to sum up the general result of the 
Resolutions and the explanatory letter, we should answer: It is 


imperatively necessary that we should do something to meet the 
“State of Siege” and to make the 

well as these islands self-sufficient or nearly self-sufficient, for 
we dare not again trust to the goodwill or even the material 
interests of neutrals. Next, have got to do something 
to meet the demands of the Dominions for closer commercial 
union, and to recognize the unsclfish help and support which they 
have brought us during the war. Finally, we have got to make 
the best possible disposition of our commercial resources in things 
The 


agreed to by the Committee point out how these objects may be 


argument Empire as 


ve 


material and in human energy. Resolutions unanimously 


attained, but also point cut the rocks and quicksancs which must 
be avoided in carrying them out. 


We have received too late for our correspondence columns the 
following letter from Sir Charles Bruce, G.C.M.G. Our readers wiil 
doubtless recall his career as a distinguished public ofiicial in the 
service of the Empire :— 

“Mav J, as an active supporter of the Strength of Britain Movement, 
ask you to give the publicity of your columns to the following statement 
published in the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch of February 20th : 

‘As a result of a remarkable allegaticn made yesterday afternoon 
by a lodging-house keeper, who asserted that one hundred and fifty of 
the two hundred lodgers are helplessly drunk every Saturday night, the 
Sheriff of Glasgow has agreed to cali the attention of the Board of Control 
to the matter. The lodging-house keeper further asserted that mest 
of his lodgers are engaged on munition work.’ 

I make no comment on this statement except to urge it in justification 
of the Spectator’s consistent policy in suppers of the Premier's emphatic 
and repeated declarations on the gravity of the positicn.” 

We corgratulate Sir Thomas Acland as the giver, and the National 


Trust and the nation as the receivers, of a princely gift. Sis 


| Thomas, in whose family public duty, public sympathy, and a 


| liberal mind are the most ancient and most precious of heirlooms, 


has fiven the National Trust a five-hundred-year lease of the most 
beautiful portion of Exmoor—the noble stretch of moorland which 
lies under Dunkery Beacon. We hope next weok to say more as to 
’ t, and the example it sets, but 


the gift, the manner of the gi 
must at once put on record our sense of the gratitude due to fir 





Thomas and his family. 


Floreat Domus Aclande! 


Dank Rate, 5} percent., changed from 6 per 


cent. Jan. 18th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_—qo--— 


THE TRAGICAL FOOD FARCE. 


F the matter were not one of such vital import, it would 
be difficult to forbear smiling at the position assumed 

by Ministers on the issue of Food r. Drink. The situation 
as it stands to-day can only be described as tragically farcical. 
An old and well-tried convention of the comic stage is con- 
cerned with a name or word which everybody is under a 
solemn pledge not to mention. 
is evoked by the way in which the persons of the farce are 
always either half betraying their secret, or else very skilfully 
skating over and around the thin ice. 
the first walking gentleman keep us on tenter-hooks that they 
will let it out in the first scene, while the comic man actually 
shouts the word and the situation is only saved by his confi- 
dant being stone-deaf. If we remember rightly, Charles 
Lamb’s one excursion into the dramatic world was entitled 
Mr. H.—the play which he was compelled himself to hiss 
on the first night. The plot turned upon the fact that 
the hero’s real name was Hogsflesh, though no one of 
course was allowed to mention it, or even to appear to 
know it, till the “curtain.” In the Government farce the 
word which nobody must mention is “Intoxicants.” 
Prime Minister has given us a first-rate example this week. 
In his letter to the President of the Free Church Council he 
says: “ We have to combat in every corner of the land the 
eneny of waste.” Now, we say to ourselves, we have got 
it. The word is coming. It will be in the next sentence. 
Not a bit of it! Off skates the Premier, and we laugh 
at our own discomfiture. “Sold again!” It is full-blown 
farce. Again we are forced to admire the skilful way 
in which Ministers adjure the nation to give up all its 
luxuries, to practise thrift, to adopt self-sacrifice, and to ask 
for nothing which will increase the burden on our merchant 


The leading lady and | 


The | 


rips with it the better. 
The laughter of the audience | Srp 





,not of a Taper or a Tadpole. 
| has reached the zenith. 


shipping—and yet avoid even the suggestion that any- | 
. . ~ | 


body has or ever could have anything to give up in the 
way of intoxicants. We have a ration of honour, 


for | 


beef and mutton, for chickens and rabbits, and for wheat | 
and sugar—unless of course the sugar should appear in | 


the form of intoxicants. Then obviously no idea of 
rationing is applicable. One is reminded, indeed, of the 
railway porter in Charles Keene's immortal picture :—* Cats | 


is dogs, and parrots is dogs, and so is rabbits, but this ‘ere 
tortoise is a inseck, and so there’s no charge for he.” “ Bacon 
and rabbits are meat, and so are small birds, and chocolates 
are sugar, but this ‘ere beer and whisky’s intoxicants, and 
so there ain’t no rations for them.” 

What Mr. Lloyd George is going to say in his speech 
we do not know, for we write on Thursday. If he adheres 


to the Ministerial policy as practised up till now, and loyally | 


plays his part in the roaring tragical food farce, the substance | 


of his speech can easily be guessed. He will implore us in 
impassioned tones to waste nothing. He will put us on our 
honour to avoid every kind of extravagance. He 
announce that till the war is over a long list of unnecessary 
imports are to be cut off in order to free shipping—a most 
wise course. But though he will go very near to letting out 
the fatal word that would end the farce, he will leave it 
unspoken, 

Should this prove to be the policy which he adopts, he may 
save himself some momentary Ministerial difficulties, but 
we are confident, though we say it with deep regret, that he 
will have doomed his Administration to disaster. Ministries 
from many points of view are like newspapers. They fail 
or succeed by prestige. They are regarded by the nation as 


ee or bad, great or little, successful or unsuccessful, not | 


y the way in which they evade but by the way in which 
they meet and overcome difficulties and dangers. 
agreement with Government policy is no doubt an important 
matter, but it is not nearly so important as the establishment 
of the belief that Ministers mean business, that they know 
their own minds, and that they are determined, while they are 
in office, to be masters and to carry things, if need be, with a 
high hand. The present writer was once told a ** luciferous ” 
story of Disraeli which shows his unfailing gift for polities, 
and his instinctive recognition of the facts that what maintains 


a Ministry is prestige, and that prestige is to be gained by victory | 


and not merely by avoiding defeat. Disraeli was instructing 


his Parliamentary draughtsman upon the clauses of the | 


Reform Bill of 1867, “ the leap in the dark” Bill, which he, 
xs Conservative Premier supported by only a minority in the 


‘Commons, was passing over the heads of the Liberals, Instead of | his pipe or his cigar. 





a 
trying to evade or conceal his difficulties, ho insisted, whethep 
logical or not, that the most contentious and aggreasjyg 
part of the measure should appear in the first three clauses 
He wanted, he said, at all risks a victory on the first nicht i 
Committee. If he won, the prestige thus acquired would carry 
him triumphant!y through the rest of his difficulties, If hg 
lost, it only proved that he was doomed to failure. If My 
Lloyd George is wise, he will follow this example. Sooner 
or later he has got to tackle the question whether beer jig o- 
is not to be preferred to bread, and the sooner he comes ty 
By evading the issue he may placata 
the Trade and keep his Cabinet together, but he is going to 
lose the confidence of the best part of the country, the confi. 
dence of those who demand firmness in government. Foz 
the vast majority of Englishmen the strongest condemnatioy 
that can be applied to anv course of action is contained in the 
words, “ It isn’t business.” Who can possibly say that it js 
business to implore the country to be thrifty in all its habits 
and expenditure—except where intoxicants are concerned! 
How can any Government possibly retain the respect of g 
common-sense nation if they dare not mention such wonds 
as “ alcohol ” and “ intoxicants” ¢ 

If Mr. Lloyd George frees himself from the trammels of 
party and Parliamentary prudence and tells the country 
what we arc sure is in his heart, and insists that we are not 
to fight this war with a glass in one hand and a sword in the 
other, he will carry the whole nation with him. [If he has not 
the courage to do that, then there can be only one end, though 
it may be postponed for several months— the end which always 
meets the usurper who hesitates. We apply the word 
“usurper” to Mr. Lloyd George in no offensive sens 
but in its original meaning—that of one who 
power. All history teaches that the usurper can only 
retain the power he has assumed if he uses it greatly 
and fearlessly. He must play the part of a Cromve!l, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s star 
It is he and no one else who must 
now decide whether it shall immediately decline or remain 
in the ascendant. 

Before we leave the subject of this article we must ask our 
readers’ indulgence to say 2 word or two as to our own position. 
As will be inferred from a letter signed * G. L.”’ in our corre- 
spondence columns and from other indications, an effort is 
being made on the part of our opponents—i.e., those who 
hold that in the last resort beer must be preferred to 
bread, or at any rate put onan equality with it —to represent 
us as fanatical teetotalers, persons whose opinion upon the 
whole of this question must be discounted, or rather ignored, 
because of want of sanity and moderation where the question 
of drink is invelved. We aro described as belonging to that 
class of foolish people who think that all alcohol 1s deadly 
poison, and that a man is to be put out of court if 
he dares to drink his glass of beer or wine or his moderate 
portion of whisky. There is of course no ground whatever 
for this version of the opinions and poliey of the Spectator. 


‘ ” 
assumes 


| We do not hold that the consumption of alcohol in moderation 


will | 


is a crime—though we of course agree with the universal 
opinion of mankind that excess in alcohol, like excess in 
the taking of drugs, is a terrible evil. Therefore we 
do not desire or advocate Prohibition after the war. We 
have, however, come to the conclusion that after the war the 
element of private profit ought to be eliminated from the sale 
and manufacture of intoxicants. The trade in alcohol is 
not one which it is safe, for social and political reasons, 


| to leave in private hands. 


Public | 


| 
} 
| 
! 


| man for war purposes or for growing food. 


So much for our Peace policy. Our War policy is simple 
enough. We have come to the conclusion, and we believe itis 4 
conclusion which must be reached by any man who looks the 
matter squarely in the face, that the nation simply cannot afford 
to go on manufacturing and drinking intoxicants whi'¢ It \s 
engaged in the effort to beat the Germans. The prime fact 
that forbids us winning the war without Prohibition is that 
intoxicants are made out of food, and we must use ever’ 
ounce of food for nourishment. Next we want our ships aml 
our railways for war purposes. Therefore they must not be 
used to carry intoxicants, Lastly, we want every available 
Therefore wa 
must not employ them in manufacturing, transporting, 
and selling intoxicants. Here is the Spectator policy. ™ 
a sentence: Prohibition during the war; the etm 
nation of private profit after the war. No one who 8 
both sane and honest can describe that as the policy of 


| the teetotal fanatic. In peace we shall no more grudge 


the moderate drinker his glass than the moderate smoket 
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WHAT WILL THE UNITED STATES DO? 


FEXHE immediate policy of President Wilson is one of the 
| most interesting subjects of speculation at the moment. 
Will he go to war with Germany ? Does he want to go to war, 
thinking it the only possible solution of the tangle ? If so, 
why is he waiting ¢ Is he testing the state of opinion behind 
him before he 
out of the war ? 
which ke has often and eloquently reiterated can be saved for 
the world ? Such are a few of the questions which are daily 
asked by all European observers of the American situation. 
In our judgment, it may fairly be assumed that Mr. Wilson 
docs not want to go to war, and will keep out of it if he can, 
for if he had wanted to go to war he would not be at peace 
now. It follows that he believes that the principles of humanity 
and the rights of neutrals, which he has boldly asserted to be 
a charge on the honour of America, can conceivably be safe- 
guarded without war. We are therefore brought by the elimina- 
tion of other questions to the question whether Mr. Wilson will 
be driven into war against his will. This might happen either 
through the definite acts of Germany or by the force of cir- 
cumstances. For our part, we think that in one way or 
another America will be forced into war; but when we say 
“ war ’ we do not necessarily mean war in the full sense in 
which it is understood and practised by the Allies. It is clear 
that now that the hands of Germany are tied, so that she 
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leave American ships alone, although in theory the German 
purpose remains as before to sink anything and everything, or 
(6) by a run of chance American vessels (of which, after all, 


| there are not a great many that ply in the death zones) slip 


through the submarines without mishap. What would be the 
situation thea ? It would surely be that Mr. Wilson, having 


' | explicitly asserted his responsibility, would be leaving every- 
commits himself ? Or does he still hope to keep | 
And if so, does he believe that the principles | 


thing to chance. He would be the inventor of a policy— 
hitherto unknown in the history of nations’ dealings with one 
another—of results by accident. That is a negation, if not a 


! . . . 
| repudiation, of statesmanship, and for our part we cannot 


| 


| Might—lawless might—would be triumphant. 


believe in it as a credible line of action for Mr. Wilson. As we 
said last week, if Germany should really succeed by means of 
her policy of general assassination at sea, without happening 
to assassinate any Americans, Mr. Wilson would be looking on 
while the Devil was being enthroned. We know that Germany 
will not succeed, but we do not believe that Mr. Wilson wants 
to run even a small risk of such a disaster to mankind. Imagine 
what it would mean. It would mean that a victorious Germany 
would have wiped all international good faith off the slate. 
Weak and 
sma!! nations would groan under such bondage and oppression 
as would make the lamentations of Israel the melodies for a!l 


| the world to sing. And the United States would be among the 


cannot strike across the Atlantic, except by means of a stray | 


submarine or a raider that slips through our blockade, such a 
thing as making war with limited liability is possible for the 
United States. The United States might enter into a hostile 
relation with Germany, which would be a degree or state of 
war, without any idea of ranging herself as a fully committed 
member of the Alliance. Indeed, when one comes to think of 
it, nothing is more certain from what Mr. Wilson has already 


said than that he would not join the Allies as a fully com- | 


mitted partner. He has declared in Congress that the United 


States is concerned with methods of preserving peace after the | ; 
| nothing less than to make her writ run through all the 
| 


war, and not with the actual settlement between the belli- 
gerents which will be reached at the end of the war. His state- 


victims. Unless she were prepared to stand and fight she 
could not possibly be saved. But now if she decides in some 
fresh material way to check Germany she may achieve with 
an expenditure of tens or hundreds of millions what later 
might cost her thousands of millions. We feel sure that Mr. 
Wilson knows that. His own words and his act of breaking off 
diplomatic relations with Germany are evidence of it. It may 
be said that even now he will rather deal with Germany as he 
has just dealt with Mexico—wash his hands and leave her 
alone. But Germany and Mexico are very different Powers. 
The mischief Mexico can do is strictly limited, and Mr. Wilson 
may think that the American lives lost in that tortured 
country are after all far fewer than would be lost in a war. 
sut that argument docs not apply to Germany, whose bid is 


| world. 


. > ° ° ° . | 
ment. while definitely abandoning the ancient American theory | 


afisolation, andas definitely acknowledging the concern of the 


United States in all international affairs, aad therefore in the | 


affairs of Europe, nevertheless stopped short of expressing an 
American opinion on the direct issues of the war. Such an 
attitude postulates a partnership of limited liability with the 
Allies in a political sense, even if in the end America should be 
driven step by step into military action scarcely distin- 
guishable from our own. No one, we suppose, to tak> a 


| of the war. 


conerete example, could imagine the United States under- | 
taking in a signed document to drive the Turks from Europe | 


and place Russia at Constantinople. Yet without that and 
similar pledges she would never be a full member of the 
Alliance. From every point of view, then, we think that the 
United States will come into a state of war gradually, but that 


she will come into it only because she is foreed either directly | 


hy Germany or by the intolerable indirect pressure of cir- 
cumstances brought about by German action. The present 
delay cannot last indefinitely. 


Even if there were not the strong physical reasons which we 


| tions of Britain and 


have mentioned for believing that the United States will be | 
crawn into active hostilities in some degree with Germany, | 


we could not ignore arguments which point in the same 
direction drawn from Mr. Wilson's own record. In the strongest 
possible language he has informed Germany that the United 
“tates expects her to abide by the laws and customs of 


humanity at sea, and to recognize the rights of neutrals, and | 
that in the event of continuing to offend she will be held to ; 
| resources which were made at a mecting of the Royal Society 


strict accountability. It is true that in the course of the con- 
troversy Mr. Wilson abated his terms. He began by asserting 
the rights of all neutrals, and seemed to require due warning 
before merchantmen were sunk, and also provision for the 
Later—there is no 
controversy was never formally 


safety of the crews and passengers, 
; latest.” for the * Lusitania ’ 
Fettled, and the promises mad 
of the ‘Su x x’ 
tovering the whole field——Mr. Wilson was content with some 
tort of provision for the lives 
vord “ American ”’ 
l bd 1 ; } 

the question of the safety of human life was being discussed. 


} 


nd several lives are lost. Such an event cannot be far 


¢t ushowever take the terms at their minimum, and assume | 
that Mr. Wilson will not move unless an American merchant | 
Vessel with an American crew is sunk without warning | Though we are Free Traders and anti-Socialists, we fully 
| recognize that owing to the war we must wear our “ rue with 


e by Germany after the sinking | 
were apparently accepted as sufficiently | 


of crews and passengers, and the | 
appeared in the place of * neutrals ” when | 


The Allies have never asked America to come to their 
assistance in arms; they have had some good reasons, both 
sentimental and practical, for hoping that she would keep out 
If we believe now that she will take some kind 
of hostile action against Germany, it is not because our belief 
coincides with our hopes. We believe what we believe because 
we see no other prospect. It may be that the congestion of 
American shipping may force Mr. Wilson’s hand, for a partial 
paralysis in the docks is temporary evidence that Germany 
can intimidate the greatest of neutrals. But, onthe whole, we 
expect that some more sudden and violent demonstration of 
German violence will cause Mr. Wilson to summon the American 
nation to action. When that happens we shall be able to 
say that Germany, among her other diplomatic achievements, 
has reunited the Anglo-Saxon world. Already Mr. Wilson's 
act in breaking with Germany has enormously improved 
British feeling towards America. If we are wrong about the 
course of events, and Mr. Wilson after all sces a way of serving 
his principles while refraining from any hostile act, the rela- 
America will not drop back into their 
former uncasy and even dangerous state. His active protest 
in a moral cause has put our relations on a new plane. He has 
at least done what we all hoped he would do when Belgium 
was invaded. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF IMPERIAL RESOURCES. 
ae: many points of view we have very great sympathy 
4 “a . . . 

with the proposals for the development of Imperial 


of Arts some two months ago, proposals which are set forth 
in the report of the proceedings contained in the December 
number of the Jeurnal of the Seciety. The reader of the paper 
was Mr. Wilson Fox, and in the discussion that followeJ 
many valuable and interesiing suggestions were made by 
Mr. Bigland, M.P., Mr. Moreton Frewen, Mr. Gilmour, Sit 
John McCall, Lord Selborne, and others. The general idea 
of the scheme sct forth by Mr. Wilson Fox was the 
systematic development by the State for the State of 
some of the present undeveloped resources of our vast Empire. 
By this means we should be able to relieve the taxpayers, 
not only of this country but of the Empire, from the 
burden of debt which the war will leave on their shoulders. 


distant unless (4) German submarines in practice deliberately ' @ dilierence,” and we are quite prepared to adopt any scheme 
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which has a practical basis, even if it does appear to infringe 
in certain particulars the two principles involved. 

We have got to increase the wealth of the nation and of 
the Empire and so pay forthe war. But in the last resort 
wealth comes from human energy. It is men, not things, 
that produce riches. Ore lies idle in the mine till the miner 
wins it. Empire development, however, means the expansion 
of human energy, and so, in the abstract at any rate, it 
must be welcome. At the same time, there are a good many 
dangers connected with Empire development by the State, 
rather than on the old individualistic lines, and with some 
of these we propose to deal on the present occasion. Before 
we do so, however, we must ask our readers to remember 
that because we enter certain caveats it must not be supposed 
that we are opposing the scheme as a whole or trying to prevent 
its adoption. On the contrary, we believe that the scheme 
ought to be tried. All we want to do is to secure that it 
shall be framed with a due consideration of sound principles 
and carried out with sanity and moderation. 

As a preliminary to these careafs we must say a little 
more about the schemes suggested at the meeting of 
the Society of Arts, in case they should not already be 
known to our readers. We can do this best by concrete 
examples. There is Mr. Wilson Fox's proposal for making 
State monopolies of certain trades, “such as jute and palm 
products "—i.e., tropical vegetable oils and fats. There 
ure also certain fibres which he thinks might be monopalized. 
‘Then comes Mr. Bigland’s scheme for establishing a giant 
Imperial fishing monopoly. According to him, if we organized 
transport properly, the Empire might make huge profits, 
while at the same time the consumer would be benefited 
by having fish, cheap beyond the dreams of hunger. Again, 
Mr. Moreton Frewen has suggested means by which the 
impire might obtain the advantage of the enormous increment 
which we have all witnessed in land values within the 
Dominions. As new provinces are developed and settled, so 
surely the value of the land appreciates. As we understand his 
scheme, he wants to utilize for Imperial purposes the following 
plain advantage. Land can now be obtained for nothing, or 
next to nothing, in certain parts of the North-West of Canada. 
Yet in all human probability portions of this land will in 
thirty years’ time be worth a hundred times what it is worth 
now—-provided, of course, that the right acres, and not the 
wrong acres, are selected; i.¢., that there is no selection 
of swamps or rocks or “ impossible” sites. But why should 
not sections of this land be set aside and reserved for the 
Imperial partner? Why should not the Empire have a 
* look in” in every new enterprise or development scheme ? 
Why should we not have the comforting thought that if 
the dreams of certain bold adventurers come true, and some 
‘New Ypres’ becomes a huge mineral centre thirty years 
hence, the Empire will own a tenth of the town lots in that 
metallic metropolis, and thus a fat slice of the debt will be 
automatically amortized both for us and for the Dominions. 

Our first caveat, and it is one which of course has already 
been forestalled by the Imperial projectors, as our ancestors 
would have called them, is against the paralytic effect of State 
auction. Though the enthusiasts who originate development 
plans may be as free and enterprising in their methods as private 
traders, there is no doubt that the tendency of all officials who 
control State property is to wait and see, As the I’renchman 
whom we have so often quoted in these columns expressed it, 
ihe ideal of the State official is to place himself at a doorway 
and to shout at the top of his voice: “On ne passe pas!” 
-—* No thoroughfare!” State action tends to sterilization. 
The State is not enterprising. When you propose to a 
Covernment Department to help them out of what appears to 
you to be avery bad bargain, and to give them an opportunity 
of cutting a loss or turning a very moderate success into a great 
yain, they are always inclined to adopt an attitude of hostility 
towards the helper. Thev either suggest that vour proposals 
would result in doing the State out of a great profit, and that 
therefore they propose to sit on their magnificent asset for 
another twenty or thirty years before they release it, or else 
they take a hopelessly pessimistic view and say that there is 
nothing in the scheme, and that they could not possibly be 
responsible for encouraging any one to appeal to the public to 
venture upon an enterprise which is sure to end in bankruptcy. 

Another caveat of very great importance, especially in non- 
self-governing communities such as India and the tropical 
Colonies of Africa and Asia, is connected with the danger of 
mixing up government and trading for profit. When that 
mixture is effected there is a tendency to the worst forms of 
predial tyranny. The East India Company never managed to 
confer decent government upon the natives of India until it 








ceased to be a trading company. The horrors of the Congo 
were due to the mixture of trading and ruling. The Congo 
Government, instead of standing between the trader and ths 
native and insisting that the native should not be oppressed 
became, owing to their desire to make dividends, the arch. 
oppressor. ‘Take Egypt, again, where at the end of his 
career Ismail Pasha had got all the best land into his ow, 
hands. Here the fact that the landowner and the ruler wers 
one produced results of the very worst kind. There wag no 
redress against the exploitation of the tiller of the soil by thg 
owner and tax-gatherer and judge combined. ‘ 

Another of our careats must be concerned with the sterilizg. 
tion of individual energy which, for some reason or other, 
seeins always to go with Government action. Compare railway 
development in India and in America during the past seventy 
years. In India you had not only cheap labour but a country 
already settled—a country of great cities, and ancient civilizg. 
tions, and means of communication which, though rough, 
had been established for thousands of years. Owing to theas 
happy circumstances you had not to make your railway first 
and then to hope that the population would come to it. You 
had the population already on the spot, and also the trade, 
In America, on the other hand, the railways had to be mady 
largely in uninhabited deserts and with the most expensivs 
form of labour, labour drawn from Europe by what then 
were immense wages. Yet America is now covered in 
every direction with railway lines, while India still remains 
the scandal of the elder world for its want of railway enterprisa, 
Though the Indian Government could in the “ sixties,” 
“seventies,” and “eighties” borrow more cheaply and 
construct more cheaply than American companies, it was 
always paralysed by the thought that its railways would not 
pay. The optimistic private Americans were, on the contrary, 
stimulated by the thought that theirs would pay. The resuls 
was what we see. 

We can combine the warnings which we have just uttered by 
asking a question: How are we to be sure that in claiming s 
share for the Empire, or the States of the Empire, in Imperial 
development we shall not be grasping at the shadow and 
dropping the substance, that we shall not be failing to do the very 
thing which we set out to do—namely, increase our Imperial 
resources and make the Empire richer? How can we be sur 
that if the State, instead of taking a hand, encouraged 
individual effort by letting things alone, asin the past, we should 
not get greater and more rapid development 2 Should we not 
most effectually enrich the State by giving it a greater number 
of wealthy taxpayers? After all, may not the best form oi 
conferring riches on a State be to compose it of rich inhab- 
tants ? Wealth cannot be in two places at once. If it w 
directly owned by the State, it cannot be owned by the people. 
Indeed, it is hardly too much to say—the richer the State, the 
poorer the people. It was because of this fact that our ances- 
tors loathed and dreaded mortmain more than treason. 
Before the dissolution of the monasteries the religious Houses, 
the Bishops and Chapters, and the Crown between them held 
more than half the cultivable land of England, and with baleful 
results. Hence arose the strong prejudice against increasing 
the power of the‘‘dead hand.” Mortmain and monopoly wer: 
anathema. It will be remembered how “my father” 
Tristram Shandy apologized for a proposal or statemeat by 
declaring that he hated a perpetuity as much as any man. 

But though we have thought it necessary to set forth thesa 
warnings, let us say once more that we do not think them 
the least conclusive arguments against Mr. Wilson Fox’s plea 
for Empire development. “ Why then put them forward !' 
Because, though they need not forbid action, they ought te 
modify and direct its shape. They ought to be attended to a 
considering the form which Imperial development should take. 
To cut a long matter short, we hold that, taking a lesson from 
our enemies the Germans, as we shall often have to take it in 
the future, the State can probably help better in development, 
internal and external, by financing good schemes than by 
undertaking them itself. The use of State credit in various ways 
proved of enormous advantage to Germany. The State was 
the enlightened moneylender, and saw to it that no really good 
scheme failed because men of enterprise could not obtain the 
wherewithal to develop business. Very possibly the Germant 
may have overdone their system of credit, but for development 
purposes they had, as far as we can gather, an ideal system o 
financing. ; 

And now to be specific. In the first place, we should 
like to see something in the nature of a Domesday Book 
compiled for the British Empire, a Terrier or Survey of all our 
lands and possessions, with a careful note of their products, 
actual aud potential. But this Imperial Domesday Boos 
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should not only record the knowledge we have in the year 
1917, but should be constantly enlarged by fresh investiga- 
tions. Take for example the timber resources of.the British 
Empire. We would have these recorded and classified as 
minutely as possible for the whole Empire, so that there could 
never be any doubt or difficulty as to the Imperial appanage in 
this respect. Remember, however that it is of no use merely 
to record the fact that on the slopes of some mountain in 
(entral Africa there are so many thousand acres of hard wood, 
and then forget to record that it would cost the weight of each 
log in gold to bring it to the coast. After the Domesday Book 
ofthe British Empire had been compiled, a double process 
would be set at work. In the first place, an Imperial De- 
velopment Board should single out certain properties in the 
Crown Colonies and Asian and African Dependencies as “ ripe 
for development,” and endeavour to encourage their exploita- 
tion by the formation of companies to work them. In the 
ease of the most promising of these projects financial aid up 
to, say, thirty per cent. might be supplied, provided 
always that not only would the Government be given 
debentures for the money contributed by them, but 
that they should also have something in the nature of 
feunders’ shares, so that they would have their portion in, 


though not the whole of, the ultimate profit, should it prove | 


to be large. 

If the concern succeeded, the debenture shares should be 
paid off,in order that the money lent fordevelopment purposes 
might be turned over and re-employed in some other quarter 
of the world. For example, as soon as the £100,000 lent to the 
Sclene Syndicate to develop the forests on the southern 
slopes of the Endymion Mountains had been paid off, the 
money might be used to set going, let us say, the Ursus Fur 
Farm (o., Ltd., in the Antarctic. But of course it would only 
be inspecial cases that the Imperial Development Board would 
take the initiative. More often commercial adventurers, 
anxious to develop some particular trade or commodity, 
would come to them with proposals, as they now come to private 


financiers, anl ask for a loan for this or that purpose. Then | 


the Board would consider the problem, and, if they found it 
good enough, either find a portion of the money themselves, 
er possibly give an opinion which would induce private 
financiers to come in. We can well understand a private 


endorsement of his scheme by the Imperial Development 
Board he would advance the necessary funds. 

There is vet another way in which one can imagine a really 
vigilant Board doing useful work. A man with good credentials 








| enent piece of development. 
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Of course in these matters, 
as in all others, great care must be taken at the beginning, 
or else we shall be certain to run into something like Law's 
Mississippi scheme or the South Sea Bubbie. Cheap money 
and financial facilities are excellent things per se, but they 
can very easily be overdone. 

Lastly, let us never forget in our schemes for developing 
the resources of the Empire what we pointed out three weeks 
ago as the maxim of Empire which inspired Lord Cromer 
and all Imperialists of his school: ‘“ Government in the 
interests of the governed.” If we maintain that principle, 
the Empire may well be perpetual. If we break away from 
it, we are doomed beyond any possibility of doubt. Let us 
remember, then, so to be exploiters and developers of the 
hidden wealth of the Empire as not to forget that we are 
Trustees. “ Government in the interests of the governed” 
must come even before Imperial development. 





WHERE THE MONEY COMES FROM. 

N R. BONAR LAW'S statement in the House of Commons 
ix on Monday removes all doubt as to the success of 
the War Loan. He was not able to give final figures, but 


| he was able to indicate that the probable total of new money 


would not be less than £700.000,600. The meaning of that 
figure will perhaps be more fully appreciated when we remind 
our readers that the aggregate gross liabilities of the United 
Kingdom on March Slst, 1914, the last pre-war date, were 
£706,000,000, Thus the country has raised in the space of 
a few weeks a sum equal to the whole of its liabilities before 
the war began. That, without question, is a tremendous 
financial achievement. 

Before passing on to consider how this achievement has 


| been accomplished it is necessary to be quite clear as to 
| what the figures mean. Mr. Bonar Law stated that the 


| £700,000,000 include Treasury bills, 


‘ which for this purpose 
are new money.” That statement needs a little explanation. 
Treasury bills, as most of our readers will know, are short-term 
obligations. They represent money borrowed by the Govern- 
ment under an obligation to repay at the end of three months, 
six months, or twelve months, as the case may be. As a 
rule “ Treasuries’ are only bought by bankers; many of 


! y , them have been converted into new Loan stock or bonds. 
financier saying to a projector that if the latter could get | 


That means, in effect, that a banker who would have been 


| entitled to claim from the Government a thousand pounds 


when his bill fell due, say in May or June next, has agreed 


| instead to accept the Government bond for a thousand pounds 


would come to tliem with a scheme which, for some reason | 
or other, they thought impracticable. But, instead of merely | 
vending him away with a fiea in his car, they would state | 
the reasons why they could not enter upon his proposal, | 
and might go on to say: “If, however, you are looking | 


for something sound in this line, you might think of the 
following. We have just received a report from one of 


our investigators who spent Jast year to the north-west of | 


Lake Tanganyika to the effect that he discovered a small 
Jake, area twenty square miles, the highly alkaline waters 
ef which appear to constitute a natural cement, &e., Kc. He 
believes in it. Why not go into the matter? If you succeeded, 
it would be a really big thing, far better than your own project, 
Which, we venture to think we have shown you, could not 
he profitable in any conceivable circumstances. If you 
want an Imperial speculation, here is one of the best 
ehances we have ever come across. We estimate the cost 
of exploitation at about £100,000. 


£25,000. Imperial Sticktiht, Ltd., would probably do what- 


ever we did, It will be up to you to find the other £50,000.” | 


Our essential reason for suggesting that development 
thould be through a process of financing rather than by direct 
fovernment action, such as was proposed at the meeting 


The Board will put up | 


of the Society of Arts, is that under a financing scheme there | 
| money has been provided for the Loan out of actual hoardings ; 


i6 still room for what has always proved the greatest incentive 
to human energy-the making of a. profit. Exceptional 
men will work like tigers for an idea, such as Imperial develop- 
ment, but the mass of mankind will only strive for that 
which, we cannot repeat too often, is the bed-rock source 
of wealth, private and national—the stimulus of profit. 
The thought of making something for themselves and their 
thildren after them is @ stimulus beyond all others. To 
quote Mr, Kipling, the feeling “I'll work for the kids and the 
impulse and consideration 


every other 
saat] . » ze . . 
hollow. Now if the State acts as an enlightened money- 


WiisSSis beats 


in War Loan, which the Government are under no obligation 
to pay off until the vear 1947. From the point of view of 
the State this is an eminently satisfactory arrangement, 
because it relieves the Government of the immediate 
embarrassment of having to find new money with which to 
pay off the Treasury bill. In this sense, therefore, the monev 
raised by the conversion of Treasury bills into War Loan may 
be fairly described as new money. But it is important to 
point out that it is not money which will provide for new 
expenditure. It is only money which will provide for the 
wiping off of Debt already incurred upon past expenditure. 
What the process of conversion really effects is to get rid of 
a large number of Treasury bills falling due for payment 
in the course of the next few months, thus enabling the 
Government, when they come on the money market again, 
to issue new Treasury bills to meet new expenditure. 
Meanwhile the larger part of the £700,000,000, as far 
as can be gathered, has been provided by what is new money 
in every sense of the term—namely, fresh subscriptions 
from the public out of cash which, in one way or another, 
is at the disposal of private individuals. It is worth while 
to ask where this cash comes from. Obvieusly no complete 
answer can be given to this question. A great industrial 
nation is so complex an organism that its financial transactions 


cannot be reduced to any simple terms. Undoubtedly some 


for though in the mass we are net a hoarding people, there 
are still a few people in this country who make a practice 
of hoarding sovereigns and bank-notes, and have produced 
them in response to the urgent patriotic appeals that hav 
been made, It has, indeed, been publicly stated that several 
people have actually brought in sovereigns to buy War 
Loan. 

Of necessity, however, this is a n 
when they save money invest it 


inor factor. Most peop! 
in one form or another. 


| Possibly they leave it on deposit with their bankers ; possibly 


wonder we are able to harness this tremendous source of | 


‘nergy to the service of the Empire, and at the same time 
ake the Empire the silent and well-paid partner in every 


| 


they buy land or houses, furniture or jewellery ; more often 
they buy home or foreign securities. Most of these elements 


of past saving are available for conversion into cash, which ia 
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turn can be handed over to the Government for War Loan 
stock or bonds. These processes account for a very large part 
of the money invested in the War Loan. To a certain extent 
they represent a mere transference between individuals within 
the community, but to an appreciable extent they also repre- 
sent contributions from foreign countries. Particularly is this 
the case with the securities which the Government have com- 
mandeered in order to deal with the problem of American 
exchange. Persons in this country owning North American or 
South American securities have sold these to the British 
Covernment, to be sold in turn by them on the other side of the 
Atlantic in order to pay for goods which the nation is importing. 
The cash paid by the Government for these foreign securities 
has been in many cases promptly invested in the War Loan. 
In effect that process means that we have parted with our 
holdings of Transatlantic securities—representing a mortgage 
upon the future output of wealth in the two American Conti- 
nents—and have received in exchange an immediate consign- 
ment of wheat or stecl or other valuable commodities from 
North or South America. In other words, companies and 
Governments in North or South America have paid off part of | 
their debt to individusls in the United Kingdom; while the | 
British Government have incurred a debt of the same amount to | 
their own subjects, and the British nation has received an 
equivalent value in war material, By this very excellent trans- | 
action we have been able todraw upon the immediate resources | 
of the American Continent to help us in our immediate needs. | 
There is, however, very good reason to believe that ad, | 

| 





realization of past investments, whether at home or abroad, 
does not by any means account for the whole of the money | 
subscribed to the Loan. The peculiar feature of this Loan, | 
distinguishing it from previous Loans, is the appeal made to 
the public to borrow moncy from their bankers in order to 
subscribe to it. The bankers of necessity have had to protect 
themselves by asking their customers to pledge any securities 
they had available ; for example, life insurance policies. But 
the understanding has been that the person who borrowed 
from his banker to subscribe to the War Loan would pledge 
himself to increase his normal rate of saving so as to be able | 
to repay his banker at a comparatively early date. Except on 
this hypothesis, the transaction would not be of any very great | 
national value. It would be merely a conversion of one kind 
of security into another kind. And the point on which we 
wish specially to insist is that if the new Loan is to be a real 
uccess it must be accompanied by real saving. 

If we dismiss from our minds for a moment all question of 
money and credit and securities and bonds, it is perfectly 
plain that we cannot provide the materials and the labour | 
which the war uses up except in one of two ways—either by 
increasing our output of wealth through increased individual 
activity and improved industrial methods, or by reducing our 
individual demands for labour and commodities. To put the | 
matter specifically, if the War Office demands a million shells 
where it previously demanded a thousand, that demand can 
only be satisfied by the employment of more labour, more 
coal, more steel and other commoditics in the manufacture of 
shells, and to that end it is necessary that the individuals in | 
the nation should either work harder or more effectively or | 
should consume less. In substance both processes are neces- | 
sary. We certainly should not have been able as a nation 
to face the financial problems of the war as successfully as | 
we have done unless our output of wealth per head had been 
enormously increased. Mere abstention from consumption | 
could not possibly have given us so magnificent a result as we 
have attained. The mrnus throughout life is always less 
valuable than the plus. It was the abolition of Trade Union 
restrictions on output, the multiplication of new machinery, 
and the introduction of new workers which enabled our factories 
and workshops to make good the loss of the vast army of 
male workers and to meet the ever-increasing demands of our 
own and of Allied Armies. 

In addition the saving side of the problem is tremen- 
dously important. It is quite clear that if we all of us continue 
to spend at the same rate as in peace time we shall be attracting | 
to our personal service labour which ought to be employed | 
upon Government service. We shall also be using up materials 
and shipping and railway wagons to supply our wants instead | 
of leaving these things free for Government use. This is the 
fundamental economic reason for individual saving, and it 
cannot be too often pressed. teverting again to terms of 
money, we must insist that those contributors to the Loan who 
have borrowed from their bankers in order to contribute can 
only render real service to the State if they follow up their 
action by a careful cutting down of their previous scale of 
expenditure, so as to be in a position to pay off as rapidly as | 


| well ask them, so he haz remained in ignorance. 


| there must be many birds of passage in these 


| on terms of familiar goodwill with the proprictor or the ba: 


—_—_. 
possible the advance made to them by their bankers. If this 
is done, part of the money for the Loan will be provided out of 
prospective savings, and the greater we can make these 
prospective savings the more easily will the nation bear thg 
daily financial strain of the war. 

But while the duty of the private citizen is perfectly clear jy 
this matter, it is equally clear that a corresponding duty restg 
upon the Government themselves. Unfortunately there is ag 
yet no sign that the members of the Government appreciate the 
obligation resting upon them to economize the resources of 
the nation. The multiplication of new Ministries is one of the 
scandals of the present Administration. Not only has the 
number of actual Ministers and of highly placed officials been 
increased, but, what is even more serious, an enormous multi- 
tude of subordinate officials and clerks have been engaged and 
have become a burden upon the National Exchequer. Their 
salaries liave to be provided either out of money subscribed to 
the War Loan, or out of the taxes levied upon the rest of the 
community. At the same time, their labour is diverted from 
practical work to work which in many cases, it can be said with 
absolute safety, is of no use whatever to the nation. The 


| daily experience of business men who have to deal with 


Government offices is that the multiplication of officials, so far 
from advancing national work, absolutely hinders it. This 
matter is at least as important as the question of private 
economy. Indeed, it is more important, for a bad example set 
in high places has an instant effect throughout the country, 





THE FRIENDS. 


NY one who has found himself occasionally in a London 


tt 


P: bar or tavern may well have wondered to what class and 


what callings those belong who have the air of spending their 
spare time habitua!ly in such places. The writer certainly has 
wondered. He has wondered how men who aro not at all well 
dressed havo so much money to spend on drinks, and how mea 
who do not look clever enough to have risen very high in aay 
occupation have enovgh time at their command to wander in 
and out of these bars morning and afternoon. He could not very 
There can be 
no doubt, howover, that the majority of customers whom you 
may see at any given moment in eny bar—hotel bars apart, for 
have been there 
often before. They have the air of knowing the place and of being 
known. They sit in a chair, or corner, as though they had a right 
to sit there, and would challenge all who disputed it. T! 





maa 
The casual visitor who would like to think 
may conte mpl ite 


and the barmaids. 
that his social arts are equal to emergencies 
with stupefaction the ease, assurance, and impertinent daring 
He confe 


He would trip 


of the men who have good bar-side manners. ses with 
humility that this kind of thing is beyond him. 
with uncertainty or nervousness ct the first attempt to imitate. 
A common spectacle, in the writer’s memory, is that of a very 
common-looking man who has something of uncommon imrortane 
to impart to an acquaintance. He moves his hands with emphativ 
gesticulations such as can be seen nowhere outside bars or the 
he whispers in a strained voice 








conversations of bookmakers ; 
into the ear of his listener, who wags his h ead slowly in confirmation. 
Evidently tho matter is of the utmost moment and highly con- 
fidential, and the writer has known jealousy on these occasion, 


| reflecting that no one has ever conveyed to him communications 


of such vast import. In bars imporiant secrets are evidently 
habitual. 
The life and manners of bars and taverns which 


long established in London (and it is probably so in all the large 


have been 


commercial towns) are so distinct and, in one sense, impressive, 
that it is remarkable that they have not been studied more by 
writers in search of a fresh background for fiction. Perhaps they 
have been so exploited. If so, we are ignorant of it. In any case, 
a correspondent has directed our attention to a remarkable short 
story in the Century Magazine for October, 1915, by Mr. Stacy 
Aumonier. Here we find the bar-life presented with something 
like perfection ; and, indecd, the whole story seems tc us to Le 
one of the best short stories we have ever read in English. It is 
rather sordid—though that word has been generally used in 4 
condemnatory sense, which we do not intend—and very sombre. 
We confess to a liking for cheerful art and solutions that are not 


| depressing ; but in the Dostoievsky-like field in which Mr. Aumonier 


moves he acquits himself with absolute precision and command of 
himself and his material. To us it is particularly illuminating, 
because it throws its light—we hope and believe not all the light, 
but still a special and vivid light 


on the mysteries of bar habits 
and bar frequenters. The sceno described is emphatically true 


—————— 
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as the present writer knows, because he has seen it. Thed teductic tions 
to be mado from the story are truly depressing, and hero we begin 
to write of the matter with some misgiving, because our readers 
y be temp sted to think that we mean to work the “ lessons’ 
of the story round to our obsession *’’ about drink and the war. 
That, however, is not our purpose. If the story has any instruction 
for any one it cannot be helped ; but we want to regard the story 








ma 


“cc 


solely as & work of art. 

Of the two “friends” whom Mr. Aumonier describes, one 
(White) is an agent of a wire-mattress firm, and the cther (Mapleson) 
the agent of a brass- densi firm. They are not really friends, 
except in the sense that the desire of Loth to have companionship 
jn drinking, and above alla pretext for drinking, makes the presence 
of one desira* le to the other. They know rothing of cach other's 
family. Neither has seen the home of the other, though they have 
associated for years. The seerct of their continual visits to the 
bar is that they believe, or pretend to believe, that busincss is 
st done over a drink. It is the theory of the lubricant of com- 
Once admit this point of view and a large part of the 





merce, 
mystery of men spe ‘nding on drink an amount of money far beyond 
what you would judge from their appearance is their financial 
capacity comes to an end. They regard drink, so to speak, as 
their office. The bar is the place in which their work must 
be done and for which the rent of sitting-room must be paid. 
White is neat in his dress, but Mapleson is unbrushed and 
unkempt. With a reservation as to this distinction, which is 
imposed no doubt by temperament, neither of them, it may be 
said, has any appearances i keep up. Their homes are sma!! and 
obscure, and it is plain that they spend next to nothing on the 
education of oo children, The man with appearances to keep 
up thinks twice about end expense of a single whisky and soda, 
but these men do not bogzle at ten to fifteen whiskie ; and sodas 
a day cach. Then Mr. Aun ‘r, With a telling stroke of irony, 
iscloses the debit and credit account of drink as it stands between 
these two friends for a single year. They have done Lusiness 





together to the value of thirty pounds, and each has spent cighty 
pounds in standing drinks to the other. Neither is ever —_ 


yet neither is at certain times completely and demonstrably sol 
Ina dim and distant way one of them at least feels that there is 
something wrong with the practice of treating under which cach 


3a drink, and each drink stood exacts by 


a drink stood in return. “I Sieg the 





stuff, my dear,” he says to his wife. ‘ You have to do it, though. 
It’s all in the way of business.” 

There is a fashion in bars. Groups of men belonging to particular 
occupations frequent particular bars. The atmosphere and the 
customs of the bar most affected by White and Mapleson are 
described to perfection. The shining mahogany, the mirrors, the 
3, the ugly ornaments are all there, and with all thoso 


tei 
things the accom 





brass rail 





shments of the staff in ministering to the regular 
customers throw over everything an air of hospitable goodwill 
and a kind of freemasonry. Mr. Aumonier suggests the atmo- 
sphere in a few words. Take Mrs. Wylde, the manageress, for 
instance, prescribing the exact mixture of whisky and peppermin 
which will best suit Mapleson’s complaint when he appears in the 
morning, with his pills and cloves, not feeling quite * thumbs up.”’ 
Or take the barmaids, Nancy and Olive, with their flaxen hair and 
understanding w: One is a teetotaler, as she “hates the 
muck,” and is for ever brewing herself cocoa. The other drinks 
cocoa, but also sometimes stout. To be served by Mrs. Wylde is a 
treat that happens only to favoured devotces of the bar. But the 
special mystery of bars is all encompassed in the following few 


words :— 





$ 





“A pale thin young man with pointed boots and a sort of semi- 
sporting suit would eree p furtively in and go up to the bar and lean 
across and shake De uls with Nancy, and after a normal greeting would 

y: ‘Has the Captain been in ?’ Naney would reply, ‘ Yes, he was 
in with the Rabbit about four o'clock.’ Then the young man would say 
‘Oh, didn’t he leave nothing for me ?’ and Nancy y would say, 
I wouldn't, by re oie ‘dif he came in later. ’Ere, I tell you what 
and she would draw the young man to a corner of the “bar, and there 
would be a whispered conversation for a few moments, and then the 
young man would go out.” 














One day White drops down in the strect. He was not drunk: 
there was nothin 1 drar Mi itic of that sort; but his illness, whatever 
it Was, Was mado more acute, and was in some degree caused, by 
drink, Mapleson's gloom and depression are described. They are 
hot the fruits of affection. But White had becomo part of his 
routine ; and now he is in hos pital seriously ill, Further, Mapleson 
is haunted by indefinite but portentous forebocings—this kind of 
thing might happen to him. Every ene remarks his despondency 
and attributes merit to bim. Who could have kelieved that he 
would cut up so much about his friend White's illness? Slowly 


White is restored to health and drinks ginger ale, as the doctors 
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ay told him that if he ever drinks spirits again he might just as 
well put a revolver to his head. But after a time he yields. The 
old routine secms in a fair way to Le resumed ; Mapleson was never 
so happy as on that night when the two friends drink ten whiskies 
and sodas each. But the coctors were right. The next day 


| White is dead. 


The description of Mapleson’s attencance at the funeral brings 
one into touch with White's family. The wife has been living on 
scarcely more than the allowanco of a lakourer's wife, while her 
husband has drunk whisky, and played billiards, and dined, and 
topped his dinner with coffee and liqueurs, all in the way of business 
White's “ place ” down at Acton, of which he had often spoken, waa 
a dingy little house in a dingy row. He had left nothing—not even 
his funeral expenses. Desperate cespor-dency again holds Mapleson. 
Why had he not been told that White's “ place cown at Acton” 


| was like this? And White reputed to ke worth “‘ four figures ’’ ' 
Why, above all, had he not been told that White had three varietics 


of pet birds ? What a male relation of White’s keeps speaking of 


| as “our little Orstrylian bird ” affects him with peculiar Litterncss. 


Hic fecls darkly and illogically that White had not played a friendly 
part in keeping him uninformed about this. White's wife was all 
in the ordinary course and naturally need not have been men- 
tioned, but this strange little bird was a different matter. He is 


| resentful against White, and Icathcs his nasty relations. And then 


the funeral starts. Mapleson’s nerves are quite beyond his control. 





never seen a chap crumple up so as Mapleson did when Wh 


He simply cannot face the situation without a drink. The more 
he thinks of it the more he craves for it. At last he signals to tha 
driver of his carriage to stop opposite a public-house. He jumps 
out and darts in. ‘The other carriages stop too. The stopping of 
the whole funeral procession provekes ribald mirth in the public- 


| house. Who hed ever seen a funeral stopped fora drink? “’Ere, 


I sye, ain't the others comin’ in? Let’s make a dye of it.” For 
the first time the reader recogniz« perhaps it was the first time 
Mapleson had recognized it—that the man is enslaved. His habit 
is a necessity. He cannot do without it. This is revealed with a 
masterly touch. 

Soaked inside and out, Mapleson turns up at the end of the day 
—he cannot remember how—at the femiliar Lar. He orders a 
drink and is about to conycy it to his lips when he collapses. He 
does not live long, and a young man at the bar says: “I reckon 
there’s more friendships mace in business—real friendships I mcan— 
than ever there is outside. Look at the case of White and Mapleron. 
I tell you those mon loved each other. For over twenty vears they 
were inseparable; there was nothing they would not have Cone 
for each other; hand and glove they was over everything. I've 





... The doctors said it was fatty degencration of the ‘cart, Py ty 
on by some kidney trouble; but 1 know better. He dicd of a 
broken ‘cart.’ 

Mapleson left more than White. He left — four pounds and 
a wife and five children, No reader of this story, we think, could 
ever go into a bar again without looking round fer White and 
Manpleson, not perhaps thinking of them as typical, but stiil aa 

1 


possible and real. 





THE OTHER FELLOW’S SHOP. 

- : he meet some qucer fellows in the war,” said Seton, 
“and living as you do at such closo quarters, with 
unlimited opportunity of talking, you get to know men’s ideas and 
views in a way which would be quite impossible in peace time. Lifs 
in peace time is so strenuous, and leisure moments are so scareo, 
that real friends are few and far between, and acquaintances wear a 
mask, behind which you are too busy to peer. Commonplace- 
looking men pass you in the daily routine, and if you remen 





them at all, they remain commonplace in your mind. Yet bs 
that dull exterior there is most likely some queer ambition, or ideas 


which are worth hearing, hidden away through diffidence and that 





paralysing British ereed of ‘ not talking shop.’ I was brought up 
on that saying ‘Don't talk shop,’ end I have come to the conclusion 
that it isthe most stupid trite maxim ever invented, and the greatest 
ys try to make the other 






barrier to the interchange of ideas. J alwa 
fellow talk shop. His shop is so fresh and int odihabitadiiin ital 
course it is the one thing “fl can talk about without self-conscious- 
ness. In the war [ have made all kinds of fellows talk shop, and 
my mind is stocked with fresh ideas as a result. 

Take the caso of Rife, a very queer stick, joined on as Junior Sub, 
two years ago, nearly old enough to be my father. When he 
joined the company I thought I would never make anything of 
him, except es a soldier. He was good at that by instinct. Ths 


| » ‘ : . ; 
fact is a man is born a soldier or not a soldier. The man who is 
| not a soldier can by hard work be very useful, but he lacks some 


thing, and in his frank moments would be the first to acknowledgo it 








Apart from soldiering, Rife was an enigma. He wore the mask of 
acquaintance like a glove, and I knew him not. Chance threw us 
together when we were told off to garrison a strong point some- 
where in France. It was one of those spots which are supposed 
to hold out like a rocky island against the tide, if the horde of 
Germans broke through the front line. Our orders were not to 
retire, and not to expect support, and we were victualled for a 
siege. It was a quict place, the Germans didn't break through, 
and we had a lot cf leisure on our hands. 

One day I got a peep behind Rife’s mask by asking him why he 
was fighting. You see he was over age, married and had two 
children, and it seemed a bit Quixotic, since he might have been 
making munitions or guarding a railway, or in fact doing any of the 
things that don’t entail dodging machine-gun bullets and sitting 
in liquid mud, and it always struck me as queer. ‘ You see, Seton,’ 
he said, ‘I am one of those lunatics with an idea. I've had it for 


vears, and I've never had a chance of seeing it worked out. This 
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and nonnanieeet snenteden. would be at the disposal of the 

manufacturers of the British Empire. A man who had a small 
shop suitable for manufacturing files would walk in at the door, 
study the market for files in the catalogue of the library, check 
freight and tariff problems with the experts, and go on to the 
museum to see with his own eyes what his proposed customer 


required, and was using. He would go back to his shop, and get 


_ to work to make a good article at a reasonable price, of a kind his 


| 
customer wanted. 


| receive them, deliver them in time, and he would make money 


war is going to work it out, and if I come through I am going to 


have something to do with making it an accomplished fact. 1 was 
abroad when the war broke out—up to my neck in business, im- 
mersed in the sea of moncy-makers, fairly saturated with the smell 
of money, sickened with the game of doing and being done by your 
neighbour, and the war secmed to me a chance to cleanse my soul 
again, and readjust my outlook, a means of doing something for 
nothing and coming out of it fresh and clean once more. 1] joined 
the infantry out of a kind of cussedness. I used to hear every one 
arguing and weighing the chances of the different services, and 
putting safety before patriotism, and self before country. I was 
£0 disgusted that I made up my mind that, when I made the sacri- 
fice, I would make the whole sacrifice, and if I came through, | 
would be all the cleaner for it, and I am glad I did it. This life 
has been a tonic to me, a moral and physical bracer, and 1 shall 
either die a splendid death or come out a new man. 

Well, my idea, as I call it, isn’t very spiritual ; in fact it is remark- 
ably practical and earthy. It is based on helping people to help 
themselves, and it is mixed up with the Empire, trade, and manu- 
facture. Indeed, it is a kind of beginning of peaceful penctration, 
not the kind the Germans talk about, with machine guns and hand 
grenades in the background, but the beginning of a system of 
interchange of goods based on knowledge of our neighbours’ needs 
the requirements of our small manufacturers, and the increasing 
of the productivity of the country. You see England is rotting, 
rotting from prosperity, which is the result of the labour of her 
fathers, and she is losing her trade through ignorance of trade 
conditions, the wrong kind of education, the tendency to the easy 
job of the middleman. It is so much easier to sell the goods of a 
foreigner through the channels left you by your father than to 
manufacture vourself and then utilize the same channels. 
has been blind to the fact that the sale of foreign goods at the 
sacrifice of your own manufactures can only lead to one thing— 
first loss of your manufacturing ability, fellowed by loss of your 
trade connexions. The foreigner sells through you merely until 
he knows the market, then pushes you to one side and takes it for 
bimeclf. 

The politicians, or whoever succeeds them after the war, must look 
after education. My idea is to put every British manufacturer, great 
or small, into the way of knowing how to make what the other fellow 
wants, not to try and eel] what he makes, whether the other fellow 
wants it or not. I want to make him do his business on business 
lines, not complain of foreign tariffs and ignore their regulation, but 
fi!l out his Customs forms better than any one else, understand how 
to bargain and obtain the best freight rates, learn how to pack for 
every market, and make it his ereed not to give promises of delivery 
without thought, but to keep the promises he makes. I want to 
let the little man, with bis little shop, deal all over the world with 
the same freedom as his big neighbour. At present the little man 
knows nothing of the world market, and the big man lives on him, 
charging heavily for his knowledge of fereign trade. The little man 
is allowed to live, and hardly that. At the same time the big 
companies maintain countless foreign agencies, competing against 
each other, none of them quite big enough to do it right. 

Of course it would require a lot of money, and I hoped one day 
I would meet a millionaire with vision. Now I can see the Govern- 
ment wil] have to do it. There would be a huge building, some- 
where in England, a Lind of gigantie museum, where the goods 
bought, not made, by other nations would be displayed. It would 
be divided into many departments, and these would be subdivided. 
At the entrance would be a library, with a perfect card-index system, 
containing pep ns of all goods bought by foreign nations. The 


library and the show-rooms would be perfectly co-ordinated. 
Experts on freight, tariffs, and foreign market peculiarities would 
have their offices off the library. 


The building, with all its contents 





He would fill out his forms for the foreign 
tariff correctly, pack his goods in the way his customer wished to 
for 
himself and increase the strength and prestige of Britain abroad, 
“ That was Rife’s shop so far as I can remember it or understana 
it.” Seton sighed. ‘ Poor Rife was killed on the Somme,” je 
said, “Got caught up in some wire entanglements, and was shot t: 
pieces by a machine gun. I saw his body hanging up like one 
of those jays a keeper nails to the fence to warn others of his fate. 
I don’t knew anything about business, my job is soldicring, and 


no doubt Rife was a visionary, but when [ think of him, L never 


| see him hanging on the fence but I see his dear, ungainly fora 


| flitting up and down the aisles of a gigantic emporium, guiding 








England 


countless workers in the way they should go to make their lives 
more useful and their country greater. Talking shop may be had 
form, but 1 find the other fellow’s shop intensely interesting,” 


FOOD SHORTAGE AND PROHIBITION, 


AN APPEAL. 

The situation created by the Shortage of Food and the continued 
destruction of eccreals in the manufacture of intoxicants is s 
serious thet we hare @ctcrinined to ask our readers to subscribe, 
on as generous a scale as possible, to a marement to awaken the 


British people to the dangers they are running by neglecting to 
insist that Bread must come before Becr. Afier carcful considera- 
tion we hare come to the conclusion that the best way in which we 
can accomplish this end is by supporting “ The Strength of Britain 
Morement "an organiiation conducted by capable business men 
Their object is the “ 


‘'s”’ object 
during the War. 

We demand then at the rery least Prohibition of ihe destruction 
of foodstuffs in the manufacture of intoxicants. 

If the foed now wasted in brewing is to help us, that 1 
be stopped quickly. If we wait till things get worse it 1 
late—the Barley which might have become Bread wiil ha 
Beer. 

For these reasons we urge those of eur 
make the country absolutely safe 
to sey that he would rather see the Trade 
than the country pleced in absolute safety? —to forward the 
subscriptions to us, and we will see that they are made 


Speetator to obtain Prohibition 


ve become 


renders who wish te 


and who is there who will dare 


; 


in inioxicants saved 


use of | 
“The Strength of Britain Movement.” iar 
Subscriptions should be addressed to 
THE “ SPECTATOR,” 
1 Weliingion Street, Strand, London, WL 


The leilers “ D. G.” 
hould be made payable to the “ 


srould be clearly iwriticn on the envetepe. 


Cheques s Speciaior *’ and crossed 


“ Barclay & Co., Goslings’ Branch, Spectator * D. GC.’ Account,” 
or can be paid direct into the Spectator “ D. G.”” account as above. 
The receipt of subscriptions will be acknowledged in our columns. 


The following subscriptions have been received by us for the 
above Fund :— 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
——— 
MINISTERIAL SILENCE. 
Epitror or rss “* Seectator.’’] 
Sir, In view of the per sing from the liquor trade in the 
history, it was with surprise, and 





present crisis of the nat 


almost with dismay, that I listened in Manchester last night to 


tus speech of the Lig! lion. A, Henderson, M.P., upon National 
Service. The speech lasted an hour and a half. ‘he speaker 
sisted upon the s ipreme ne ed of self-sacrifice for the honour and 


safety of the nation. He called upon the men and women in his 


nselves unreservedly for National Service. 


audience to offer the 
ile told them that they must be prepared, if need were, to forgo, 

I iries and conveniences as articles of 
jut there 
were the 


lia large measure, such lux 
‘oufechionery, mineral waters, and even stationery. 
‘as not, I think, in all his speech, a word (unless it 
passing reference to the number of persons engaged in hotels) 
about the liquor trade. Vor all that Mr. Henderson said, the 
trade, which the Prime Minister has described as a more dangerous 
foe than German militarism itself, m ht be non-existent in Great 
Britain to-day. What is to be thought 

linary? The reason cannot be sympathy with the trade, or 
Ishorance of th 





of a reticence so extra- 


many evils attending it. Is it political expediency ? 
‘ But, whatever it 
juay be, it takes the heart out of appeals for self 


iti 
ticians dare 


Is it dread of the so-called brewing interest? 





-sacrifice, when 
advocate the one sacrifice which is indis- 
tee of victory in the war.—I am, Sir, &c. 

J. E. C. Witipoy. 


i 
peusable as a g 


gua 





The Deanery, Manchester, February 17th. 


SPECTATOR 


n 


SUBMISSION 
erron or tae ‘ Specraror.’’) 


{To rus I 


Sir,—We are being besought by the Government posters and adver- 





tisements to “‘ wear old clothes and old boots.” But why is it reason- 
They should 
Instead of adver- 
drinks "* we have every possible 
facility given to waste the money wanted so badly; and if the 
money-waste were all, it would be at least some consolation. ‘I'we 


instances of these facilities came by chance lately 


able or fair to single out drapers or bootmakers? 
rise in a body and ask “‘ Why? ”’ but they submit. 


tisements to say “ ‘lake fewer 


A young officer 
at an English training camp writes to me incidentally: “ ‘The 
officers here are not allowed to spend more than £5 a month in 
drink, irrespective of mess allowance” (and of course Sat irday 
“leaves,” &c.). What an extraordinary admi 
sume it is well known and quietly submitted to 
heard a conversation and pass the gist of it on. 
ping yard the men are paid weekly in such a way that they have te 
go inla a public-house closs by to change the notes given. ‘hia is 
At another part of the works the wages 


are paid in a public-house, and the men have to take a drink 


sion, though I pre 
Again, I over- 
In a largo ship- 


to save clerking work. 


I suppose theses business men knew what they 
And so it goes 
Ssparation allow- 
“the hope of the 
Thousands 


before they leave 
were talking about and others know, and submit 
on. Soldiers are injured, and injure others. 
Children, 


ances are spent in pullic-houses. 


‘ 


nation,” are starved and maimed for life by neglect. 


of extra policemen are made necessary to safeguard our streets. 
We are all on short rations, and we all meekly submit. But there 
is a growing discontent among the working people, and I now 
hear it said: ‘“‘ What is the use of our saving food when thore 
pever was so much drinking in the country?” It is to be hoped 
that this murmur will grow into a storm of indignation, and that 
the privileged Trade, supported so carefully by Parliament, will 
he forced to submit to the nation’s demands and lose its grip on 
our country.—I am, Sir, &ec., 8. Kb. W. 
Ireland. 

BREAD VERSUS BEER 


{To tHe Epiroa oF tus ‘“ Sprctator.’’) 
Sin.—It is highly gratifying to Jearn that at last both the Spectator 
and the promoters of “ The Strength of Britain Movement” have 


come to the same sound, sonsible conclusion—that the first and 
best method of meeting the present food prices is to prohibit 
forthwith the further destruction of wholesomo food for the manu- 
facture of unnwholesome drink. The Home Secretary may properly 
warn the House of Commons that the present is no time for Tem- 
perance controversy, but you may even mors legitimately insist 


h Prohibition is a war measure of instant urgency. Let 





that sue 
the Government, under the powers of the National Defence Act, 
1! led 


all breweries and distilleries as ‘‘ cont 
establishments ”’ for the sole manufacture of munitions, and let 


immediately take over 


those who are accustomed to indulge themselves in some small 


measure of intoxication, like the inhabitants of a beleaguered 
fortress, be forthwith put on rations so far as the existing stocks 
of spirits, wine, and beer are concerned, during the continuance 


This war can only be won by a spirit of common 


HM 


notable example of self 


of the war. 
sense seli-sacrifice. the King has already set his people a 
lenial, and every loyal patriot shonid 


follow in his steps; but there must be no faltering or fumbling 


and the 


with half-measures, for the crisis is close at hand, safety 


| of the country is at stake. If, as seems to be the case, the choices 
has now to be made between bread and beer, I for one hold up 
both hands for bread, the staff of life—‘ Laborare est orare,””’ sang 
the monks of old, and it behoves every good citizen so to labour 
with voice, pen, and purse that we may be able daily without fear 
and without hypocrisy to urge upon our Heavenly Father our 
effectual fervent prayer, “‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’’— 
I am, Sir, &c., Arnotp [F. Hits. 
Hammerjield, Penshurst, Kent. 





‘ 


[To tax Enttor or tae “ Spsctator.”’] 
Sir,—In furtherance of your contention that bread is 
| wd «¢ 


, 
I telephoned to the grain meren 


preierential place in the question of yntrol to beer, I tend 


I ist 


{ -_ } , try 
from whom IL buy pouitry 
‘ 

t 


the following. month 


supplies, asking tor barley, and waa 


informed that he had not been able to obtain any supply of barley 


for some months, but was able to offer me whe It is evident 





of cemparative unimportance whether the count starves so long 
as the supplies required for ‘‘ Beer, glorious beer’’ are not in 


fered with.—I am, Sir, &e., Joux SOMERVELL. 


Broom Close, Kendal. 





THE PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN, 











{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srz,—It is I think greatly to be reg tted that the Drink Q ym 
cannot be discussed, in any of its phases, without heat and pas 
The extreme enthusiasm of those people who, from et 
sentimental, or economic motives, wish to lim he 7 uD , 
of alcoholic liquors appears to have a tend ) ry tha 
sense of proportion upon which alone a right judgment can be 


based. Moreover, exaggerated statements lead to much barren 
controversy, and only serve to confuse the public mind. I think 


it will be generally admiited that the booklet which has beou 





929 


wa 








issued by “ The Strength of Britain Movement,” and which you, 
Sir, propose to help to distribute by collecting subscriptions for 


that movement, contains some very flagrant exaggerations. I 
would ask you what effect the perusal of that booklet weuld be 
likely to have on the minds of our enemies and our Allies, and 


upon the peoples of our oversea Dominions. Our enemies would 
obviously draw the inference that we are, as a nation, given over 
to drunkenness and debauchery, and their will to conquer and 
endure would be consequently strengthened; our Allies could 
hardly fail to be discouraged by the distinet suggestion that we 
are not putting our full strength into the war; and the people 
of Canada could hardly fail to be alarmed by the charge that we 
are deliberately putting temptation in the way of their troops. 
I submit that none of these charges can be sustained except by 
quoting isolated cases and making it appear to the reader that 
they are typical of the general condition of the people of this 
country. I would also like to enter a protest against the 
suggestion contained in your article of February 10th that no 
restriction has been put upon the consumption of alcoholic liquors. 
You say that we have been pet upon our honour not to consume 
more than a limited quantity of certain foodstuffs, “‘ except always 
beer, whisky, and wine.” The implication is that the consumption 
of these three liquors is unlimited, whereas it has been 
compulsorily restricted by the limitation of production. That is 
far more drastic, and far more effective, than the voluntary 
appeal in the case of other commodities. Your correspondent 
Mr. J. N. Richardson has alco been guilty of the same misstate- 
ment of the case. He says in lis letter: ‘‘ There is to be no limit 
en drink, wholesome or ctherwise,” whereas every newspaper 
reader knows that the production of heer was reduced by thirty 
per cent. last year and is to be reduced by a further thirty per 
cent. this year, and there are similar restrictions on spirits and 
wine. No such limitation has heen placed on any other 
commodity, and I may menticn that the imports of coffee and 
cocoa have doubled if 1916 with 1913. From the 
economic standpoint no saving can be effected by substituting one 
article for ancther, and that is really the effect of the existing 
resirictions, and it will be the effect of any further restrictions. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epucxp G,. Poor. 








” 


we compare 


|Our correspondent will find our opinion of the “ Strength of 
Briiain " handbook, Defeat or Viciory? in our review columns, 
No Minister, unless we are strangely mistaken, has asked any one 
to restrict his personal consumption of intoxicants, or even ap- 
pealed to him to curtail his expenditure thereon. All official 
appeals for self-sacrifice, thrift, and economy are s:rictly limited 
to non-inioxicants.—Lp. Spectator.] 





[To THE EpiTor or TUE “ SrECTATOR.”} 

€&:r,—I have read and followed with deep interest your crusade in 
the Speelalor on the as it is called, though it 
wight more appropriately be known as the “ Food question,” 
which generally speaking it is not, for the reason | will give. 
lieing a very busy participator in many public activities both 
local and in London, it is my lot to be in a variety of circles—i.e., 
of working men, intellectuals,’ clubs, munitions, societies and 
~and I have listened to many discussions, violent and 
Putting askle intemperate opinion, 
intemperate, sane 
rifice everything 


* Drink question,” 


lations 
étherwise, on the subject. 
for the 


e1iticism divides itself into (1 


ASSO 


even prohibitionists are sometimes 


these ready to sac 





in favour of increasing and maintaining the foud supply; (2) those 
who would favour enforced prohibition, net only ef manufacture 
@nd sale, but of drink in any form; (3) those who upon medical 





ice and upon their own tions believe that a little stimu- 
with 
mental, is vital to their digestion or health, and who won!d rather 


than forgo it. This is a large class, 


mvi 





their food, or after exhaustion and fatigue physical or 
meal 
nk from your expressed views that you have failed 


give up lunch or other 


end I do not th 


ygnize it. But the belief is prevalent that vou are intolerant 
f it under the assumption that aicohol, instead of relieving 


1 
« 
eversirain or fatigue, as a large class is convinced it does, tends 
? 
i 


uther to intensify it. And this belief is strengthened because it 
s held that you ranged yourself on the side of the “ total 
alstainers ’ when you headed some cf your articles “ Down 
Ghasse am] wrote to that text, to the delight of the abstainers, 
“who were glad to regard you as a recruit to their creed. That 


wed discussions, operated against the cause 


you have so wermly advocated. And yet, behind it a!l, there was 
& transparent resolve to do and endure anything on behalf of the 
f } © PI 'y I am not expressing my own opinion or suggesting 
anything. I ouly telling you the impressions of an outsider 
v te es to Jeai 1 am, Sir, &c., G. L. 

Ved h above leiter in our first leading article.— 
Ep. “) ] ee oe. 

THE “SPLCTATOR” AND PROHIBITION. 
[To tHe Epironr or tre “ Spectaton.”’) 

Er: p r } nt ed to know that at a splendid citizens’ 
Ineeting in this city last night (held in the Music Hall, the largest 
building we have for such a purpose) at which the Lord Provost 
meovel a resolution in favour of Prohibition during the War and 


iod of demobilization, a reference to the work of 


THE SPECTATOR. 


——— 











i 





{February 24, 1917, 





the Spectator in this movement drew instant and hearty cheers, 
The Lord Provost's resolution was carried nem. corn.—I am, Sir, ke, 
Aberdeen, February 17th, Scor, 





“VULGAR ERRORS” CONCERNING ALCOTIOL. 
(To tne Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Amidst the “drums and tramplings ” of this present war, 
the question of Prohibition assumes an importance never before 
attained. The discussion of the matter is often hampered by 
certain widespread misconceptions as to the physiological effects of 
aleohol. May I refer to one or two of these? 

(1) There is a deeply rooted popular conception that alcohol jg a 
valuable food. Now we must, of course, give the Devil his due 
and admit that aleohol is a food in the technical sense, since, in 
small doses, it is very completely oxidized in the body and can he 
used as a source of energy. Moreover, it can replace dynamically, 
to a limited extent, a certain quantity of fat or sugar. It is 
however a very dangerous foodstuff, for its food action cannot be 
separated from its drug action. In this it is unique—there is no 
other foodstuff which possesses also the properties of a powerful 
drug. Its usefulness is still further impaired by the proved fact 
that the amount which can be thoroughly burnt up in the body in 
a given time is very small. Any excess beyond this exists as 
floating aleohol and exercises dcleterious effects upon certain 
important structures. Very many so-called ‘* moderate drinkers 
are, in reality, excessive drinkers from a physiological standpoint, 
and this holds good whether they take their alcohol with their 
meals or not. Moderate drinkers of epirils may very easily exceed 
this physiological limit, and the same is true, though in a consider- 
ably lesser degree, of beer-drinkers. ‘These properties so seriously 
limit the value of alcohol as a food that its practical value in this 
respect—in health—is nil, and it can only be regarded as a luxury, 
while the risks attaching even to relative excess are important and 
no wise man takes them. I need hardly refer to the numerous 
well-known experiments which have been carried out on the 
muscular work performed under alcohol Regiments can march 
farther and the men are in better condition at the end of the day 
if no aleohol is allowed, while Durig’s mountain-climbing experi- 
ments showed that the total work done was emailer and the 
expenditure of energy more wasteful when alcohol was taken than 
when it was not. 

(2) Related to the fallacy dealt with above is the belief that, in 
brewing, an economical use is made of the foodstuffs supplied. You 
will doubiless, Sir, have noted the conclusions of the recent 
Committee of the Royal Society on the Food Supply. Beer, together 
with the milk indirectly obtained from the brewery by-products, 
contain between 28 per cent. and 59 per cent. of the total energy 
and less than 27 per cent. of the total protein of the original 
material, whereas if that material were utilized in the theoreti- 
cally best possible manner (i.¢., not fed to cattle) about 71 per cent. 
of the energy and 63 per cent. of the protein would be recovered 
In addition, if beer-making were to cease, about 


ted. 








as human food. 
thirty-one thousand acres of highly fertile land would be libera 

(3) Very deeply ingrained also is the opinion of the puble that 
alcohol is a “‘etimulant ” of great value. ‘The question whether 
alcohol in any circumstances acts as a stimulant is still hotly 
debated, but the problem is one of academic importance only, since 
practically all reliable authorities are agreed that if any stimulant 
effect at all is exerted, it is extremely transient and rapidly gives 
place to a depressant action. ‘The view appears to be solidly 
gaining ground that alcohol is a narcotic frem first to last, and it 
is customary in modern text-books on pharmacology to group it 
with narcotics such as chloroform and ether. Many of the former 
accounts of alcohol, attributing to it a prelimi y stage of stimu- 
lation, are largely vitiated by a psychological fallacy, due to the 
fact that tho subjects of the experiments were aware that alcohol 
It is not in doubt that the good effects of 








was being administered. 
alcohol, in a strictly limited number of diseased conditions, ar 


due to its narcotic action, and the modern physician no longer 
uld 


relies on it as a “stimulant.” Sir Thomas Browne w 
undoubtedly have classed the belief in the stimulant properties of 
alcohol as a “‘ vulgar error.’”’ Now we require no narcotics in our 


present peril, when it is the duty of every citizen to preserve bis 
faculties mirror-bright. Narcotics have their value in illness, but 
we should rightly regard that man as abnormal who took them 
regularly with his meals! With regard to the issue of the rum 
ration to the troops at the front, I believe that if this can be shown 
to be of service it will be found that its usefulness is due to 
instinctive need felt for some agent which has the effect of obt 
ing the terrible impressions produced by the conditions exist 
the war area. The limited narcotic action of small doses of 
may here prove of value—no civilian has the right to prej¥ 
this—and it is on this ground alone that tho ration ca 
reasonably defended. You, Sir, are perivetly right in your cone 
tention that it is worse than useless as a stimulant, or as a means 
of alleviating the cold lot of the ‘‘ men shivering in the trenches, 
to quote the Home Secretary's phrase. —I am, Sir, Xc., 


E. W. ADAMs. 


the 











BREAD. 


* Sprcraror.’") 


BARLEY 


{To tre Epitor or Tue 
Sir,—It enrely would assist your “ Down Glasses” propaganda if 


some effort were made to make barley bread obtainable in the 
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Of course it is obvious that barley meal is necessary for 


towns. ee - z 
at and milk, but few people in the South of 


the productic n of me 
England have begun to think of eating barley bread. The agricul- 
tural Jabourer must be considered quite outside Lord Devonport's 
». Three pounds cf four a week is an impossible 


rT 


rationing sé hem 
allowance for a man who eats little else but bread and cheese er 
pread and bacon. Five pounds is quite the least allowance; it 
woukd be more often 61x pounds, and quite four pounds of flour 
for each child. 
the most that would be eaten by a labourer’s family in the week, 
with meat ¢ 4d. a pound. It therefore 
appears that for town dwellers and wealthier people there is 
Why should not all bakers 


While as to meat, one pound per person would be 


t its present price—ls. 


plenty of meat, but very little bread. 
be compelled to offer for sale a certain number of barley loaves? 
—I am, Sir, &e., Muaraarer EF. Carer. 
Ditchingham Hall, Norfoll 
{We agree with our correspondent in her praise of barley bread. 
It is excellent food, and appetizing as well as satisfying. For ordi- 
nary palates a loaf made, as in Wales, half of barley and half of 
Barley bread, though 
kv. Spectator.] 


wheat seconds will probably be most liked. 
it looks dark like rye bread, has no sour taste. 
RABBITS, BINDS, AND THE FOOD NATIONS. 
{To tae Epiton or tae “ Spectrator.’’) 
Sir.—I find in conversation with friends that it is generally 
believed that a scrupulous interpretation of Lord Devonport’s 
instructions requires the weekly allowance of two and a half 








pounds of ** meat ’ to include bone. If this is not so, surely it 


ought to be made clear. It is easy to imagine the waste that would 
result if every one avoided forms of food in which the proportion 
rabbits for example. A 
ounces of bone to ten 


of bone to meat is high. ‘Take 


rabbit has about seventeen 
Therefore every one who felt that the Food Con- 


troller’s allowance was too small would naturally avoid rabbits. 


ounces 


or me it ! 


Yet that is precisely the reverse of what people should be en- 
couraged to do. They ought to eat rabbits freely, not only to sare 
other forms of meat, but to reduce the number of rabbits—for 
rabbits are all the time devouring food on the land. Perhans you 
will enlighten me on this point, which I may say is onty one of 
a great many difficulties raised by Lord Devonport’s orders. Let 
‘Lhese are not worth using if the scrupu- 
What, after 
all, is there in, or on, even a woodcock, when you leave the question 
But I want to ask why if the 
Food Controller’s regulations are more reasonable than some 
people assume them to be the very small birds of England should 


not be more generally eaten. I believe that in recent y¢ 


me go on to small birds. 


lous householder weighs them with everything on 


of quality and come to quantity? 


ars these 
hare mult 
other er 


hey are a 


lied exceedingly. Blackbirds, sparrows, and many 





1 

Il birds—I leave out larks—are all good to eat and 
t I] Many people would not 
helieve how much mischief may be done by sparrows in a cornfield. 


| 
Dlackbirds and 


consumers of human food. 
thrushes are tremendous fruit-eaters. So are 
starlings, but they are not, I fancy, pleasant to eat. 1 remember 
that when I was a child our cook used to put parts of small birds, 
not despising sparrows, into meat puddings. I know good cookery 
from bad and I speak accurat 
Why no 


be making a virtue of a del 





y when I say that the puddings 
have such thin now? It would 
f ] But the feathers and the 
unusable portions—a high percentage of the very little birds— 
must not ba weighed!—I am, Sir, &e., Honor. 
(It has been officially announced that the two and a half pounds 


were quite excellont. 





include bone. As to the rabbits, the case is governed by Captain 
Bathurst's declaration that people who carry out the Food 
‘ 


t 


mtroller’s injunctions in a proper spirit may use their reason in 
hard cases, 


Rabbits should certainly not be handicapped as food 
because of their bor 





t 
ss. Only the meat on them should be 
os 


included in the rationing calculation. ‘“‘ Honoria’”’ should regard 


herself as buying rabbits and birds from her keeper wifhout bone. 


Lp Spec tafor.] 





LORD WOLSELEY ON “THE OLD SUPERSTITION.” 
[To tHe Epritor or tHe “ Spscraror.’’] 

Sir—The maxims of the late Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley may 
perhaps be of service now, at a time when “ the old superstition ”’ 
is showing itself again alive and vigorous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wentworth Mouse, Bath. W. M. Moorsom. 

“ Give your men as little spirits as possible: the old s iperstition 
that grog is a good thing for men before, during, or after a march 
has been proved to be a fallacy, and is only still maintained by 
men who mistake the cravings arising solely from habit for the 
promptings of Nature herself. It is an ascertained fact that alcohol 
of any sort reduces, instead of increases, the temperature of the 
bedy. The use of spirits in cold weather has been well tested 
during the various polar expeditions, the medical oflicers of which 
all condemn it as a preventive against cold. No mon require 


Greater endurance than the trappers of British North America, 
tone of whom drink spirits when in the woods. Our armies in 
Kaffraria had no spirits issued to them as a rule, and no army in 
the field was ever more hea! hy. During the Indian Mutiny our men 
Were in some places entirely cut off from all liquor for months, 
and they were healthier than when subsequently it was issued t 
them asa ration. Py increasing the allowance of tea, and abolish 
tat of rum, you add to the health and efficiency of your men; 
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their discipline will improve as their moral tone is raised, 
engendering a manly cheerfulness that spirit-drinking armies 
know nothing of. No men have ever dono harder work than wag 
performed by the troops in the Red River expedition; no spirits of 
any sort wero issued . . illness was, 1 say, unknown 
amongst them. ‘The use of rum has been so the custom in 
our armies that it is difficult now to discontinue It can only 
be effected by a cliecerful co-operation on the part of the officers. 
In the Crimea half a gill of rum was issued daily to every man, 
and extra issues were made upon the slightest excuses, so that at 
the end of the war every man who survived was a confirmed dram- 
drinker.’’—The Soldier’s Pocketbook for Field Service, by the late 
Vield-Marshal Lord Wolseley, Third Hdition, 1574. 








THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Sprctaton.’’] 
in the Spectator of the 


SUGAR, 


Sir,—Mr. Livingstone Holmes in his letter 
10th inst. complains of traders selling sugar on tho pro rata basis, 
and di 
unjust. 
duty in having to limit their cu 


scribes it as a system of blackmail This charge is most 





Grocers are discharging a very difficult and unpleasant 


ymers’ purchases of sugar. It 


is quite impossible for them to institute inquiries as to the 


number of persons in each customer’s house, but they have a 


rough-and-ready indicaticn of the need of sugar in the amount of 
other goods purchased, and there is very little objection to ths 
present system, now that the public understand that there is at 


present available for grocery purposes only half the quantity that 


was distributed in 1915. The present limited supply gives just 


about the same amount of sugar per head of the population as 


was consumed per head fifty years ago, when there was no iimita- 


tion in force, Mr. Livingstone IH[o!lmes suggests that the Govern- 


ment should open retail sugar depots. ‘That would entail a 
scandalous waste of money and labour, and would not increase 
the quantity of sugar by a single pound. I think the value of 
sugar as food has been greatly exaggerated. The present writer 


gave up the use of sugar in tea, coffee, and « 


+ tWenly-ve years 





ago, and found othe when sugar was 


not taken in these beverages, and many are known to have had 


the same experienc Economy in the use of sugar will be more 














ig 
helpful at present than grumbling at the method of distribution, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Axtos Histon. 
10 to 14 South Street, Middlesbrough 
THE CLERGY AND TOOD Prop TION 
{To taz Epitorn or tus “S§ AT ] 

I have just read al ul sf n Miss Springfiel-l to 
a seemingly unpatriotic and unrespected country clergy Does 
she really think that there is need in this third year of the war 
to round up these men to get into their people’s hearts and lives 
by doing their (her) “ bit ” Have t no ‘‘} "2 HH 
they “much time and strengih to give” still at this ad 
date in the war's histor: Has tho country pa n no garden or 
allotment to dig? He certa y 3 no la but his own and 
that of his wife with which t I n ths cou 3 War ¥ k3 
as well as parochial and home duties which fall to his lot. Very 
few country clergy are responsible for o1 ne church Very 
few have the means to pr lo anything but their legs or “* bizea” 
to get about on, and distances are no mean | ilrance to time 
The clergy have not been able to adapt the size their houses ta 
their increased expenses a3 so ma laymen have done. Ther are 
still responsibie for large yuses andl grounds with diminished 
incomes, in spite of getting seme share t r dus ous 
increased tithe. Any one familiar with the average clergyman’s 
code of life knows how large the trage produce is chare 
amongst the villagers. Is it a national saving to keep these 
gardens in cultivation? If so, how is it to be done? There must 
be hundreds of acres of such grounds now running to a state of 
ruin for lack of means, tims, strength, and labour. In « owa 
case, which is nct extraordinary, my husband and I, with a small 
boy on Saturdays, musi do everything that is done And we aren 
young, ag faw country clergy are. Otherd 3 which fa ire 
the looking after pigs, poultry, rabb the pumping da 4 
water into the house for all purpceses; the fetching of the m 
papers, washing, and one delivery of letters from more than a 
mile distant; and the serving of tw ages I ian two miles 
apart in their varicus social and religious needs. Added to a 
this, Miss Springfeld would hese easygoing 1 parsons 
go and do as “nobly” as the hard-working labeurers in h 
village are doing. In fa 33 to ! n. Sir 3 
you will find room for this lotte Miss S rfield’s sugg 1 
is appearing in da p $s, and is lik give rise , 
unfair criticisms. 1 belis mrs lat a ry | mistake was 
made in holdin he 2 1 TI ive a 
greatly mis so t ob i lers. I i t 
allowed to join the $ fig f ; sness $ 3 
which they are al 3 rende nig een 
missed, and so x Ieod Now, 8s ve go i dig ; 
Dsent soldiers’ gardens, v resent in uses give 
th ‘ san : Bee sO i ir v ce 
or shail we d lat we Ca oO « ate t arage ga 3 in 
the village lf we leave our own insignificant p undug, w 


Hodge consider we ou to preach as we are not practising l 
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fail to eee how we can do beth. I should enjoy being free to 
indulge in outside work; it is so much more widening.—I am, 
Sir, de., S. Kareteen Hewerson. 
Salhouse Vicarage, Norwich. 
{Mrs. Hewetson’s spirited defence of the country clergy has our 
full sympathy.—Ep. Spectator.) 





LABOUR EXCHANGTS. 
[To the Eprror cr tHe “ Srectator."’) 
fir,—I am moved to offer a protest against your reference to 
Labour Exchanges in your article on “ National Service” in the 
Spectator of February 1th. The establishment of these Exchanges 
was the only practical result of the disturbance of the public 
conscience on the subject of the evils of unemployment in those 
far-away years before the war, and was based on the entirely 
right idea of the necessity for the fiuidity of labour, and hence 
for a genera! clearing-house for employment throughout the whole 
country. Whatever form the relations of Capital and Labour may 
acsume after the war, no State can be considered properly 
organized for work which does not provide such machinery. If 
the scheme has not hitherto been more productive of good, this 
failure, or partial failure, is mainly due to two causes. First, it 
has only received a very half-hearted support, both employers 
and employees, particularly the former, avoiding the Exchanges 
because they were looked upon, not as a national organization, 
but as some sort of charitable attempt to help the unemployed. 
fecondly, because, instead of being particularly ‘“‘ human” and 
elastic, the Exchanges have been run on rather rigid bureaucratic 
But surely the moral is not that they should be exposed to 
further humiliation by being ignored in the new scheme of 
National Service. 1 believe Mr. Hodge and Mr. Chamberlain are 
entirely right in their recognition of the possibilities for useful- 
ness possessed by the Exchanges, and in their attempt to infuse 
into them a real vitalily. If the whole country could come to 
lock on them as the normal means of bringing employer and 
very rank of life, and not as only intended 





lines, 








emploree together in 
for the manual worker, we should do much to get rid of the per- 
nicious idea that manual labour is less dignifial than other forms 
of work, and to bring nearer the time when a man’s services will 
be estimated solely on the basis of their value to the community. 
No doubt the recent change of name from “ Labour Exchanges ” 
is intended to emphasize this view 
O. JEXNix 


to “ Employment Exchanges ” 
of their work.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 
ll Adelaide Crescent, Hove, Susser. 
| it under their new name the old Lahour Exchanges show a new 


Gs. 





and better spirit, shake off their Sucialistic and bureaucratic ways, 
and gain, instead of forfeit, the confidence of the workers, we shall 
be ihe first to ~Ep. Spectator.] 


welcome the change. 


THE SAVINGS BANK HABIT. 


* Sprctaron."'] 


[To wee Epitorn or tHe 
&in,.—Is it not a mistake for the Spectater to suggest that the 
“small man,” as defined in its “ Last Week of the War Loan ” 
article of February 10th, can do something more advantageous to 
the State at the present time than to place all he can save in the 
keeping of the Savings Bank ? Chancellors of the Exchequer one 
after another have tried to make it clear that the State derives 
no advantage from money transferred from the Savings Bank to 
War Loans. Of course they always add that they would not dream 
of hindering a transfer by which the investor doubles his rate 
of interest. But the investor must not imagine that it is more 
patriotic to tuke 5 per cent. than 2) per cent. There has been a 
great deal of confusion about this.—l am, Sir, &c., 

11 Hanipstead Lane, Highgate, N. Ww. Fk. 


SHANNON. 
NEPRISALS, 
{To tHe Epitor cr tgs “ Srrcvaton.’’) 
&ir,—Mr. C. C. Lacaita, whose letter you published last Saturday, 
may be interested to hear of the way in which the Americans acted 
at the close of the great Seces-ion War. Northern prisoners had 
not by Confederate officers, the most 
chivalrous of men, and not by responsible Confederate officials 
—hut by the commandant of the out-of-the-way prison “ pen” at 
Arcersonville in Georgia. This person, whose name, Johann Wirtz, 
seems to reveal the cour 
in his charge with shocking inhumanity. 
of things in the Andersonville prison pen reached the Northern 
was a loud, but by no means general, demand 
for retaliation. The Federal authorities resolutely refused to 
comply with this demand. When the war was over Johann Wirtz 
was put on his tris}, his crimes were completely proved, and he 
was hung the Court which tried him.—I am, 
Bir, &c., eee a B. 
THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. 


** Sprctator.’’] 


inhumanly treated 





been 
. 







ry of his origin, behaved to the prisoners 


Reports as to the state 


States and there 


by sentence of 











{To TEE Epizon oF TEE 
S1n,--Last week's Spectator was largely occupied with discussions 
about the Church in relation to the war. In some of tie letters 
there was a considerable intermixture of verbiage and vague 
theory; hut the ner half of Lady Glenconner’s contribution was 
admirable in its treth and trenchancy. “ In this the third year 





of the war it will be well-nigh beyond human endurance to sit 


listening to a roung curate, who should be defending his country, 
reciting to empty pews the Athanasian Creed.” Yes, that hits the 
nail on the head. ‘he Church has made a huge and, perhaps, 
irremediable mistake in prohibiting instead of encouraging jts 
younger clergy to take part in the war as combatants. 

A couple of months ago I beheld a sad and humiliating sight, 
It was a Saturday afternoon. ‘The Mission of Repentance and 
Hope was in full swing. Various processions of Churchpeople wy re 
marching to a central rallying-point in Hyde Park.  'Yhe pro. 
cessionists were mostly women, with here and there a grizzled 
man. Not a young man did I see, except curates. But there were 
numbers of them, well-built, well-nourished, occasionally athletic. 
lcoking. It was a spectacle, grotesque or pathetie according to 
one’s point of view; but, at any rate, intrinsically shameful. I dg» 
not blame the curates particularly. Not every one has the courage 
to defy an authority which, if defied, can professionally crush and 
ruin. But I do blame the Bishops. They have defrauded 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of young men of the privilege of 
manhood, and have discredited their Church and made it almoct 
odious in the eyes of multitudes who, before the war, were tolerant, 
friendly, or even enthusiastic in their atiitade. I know, of course, 
the stock arguments, the shop-soiled sentimentalities about 
wounded souls and heavy hearts at home. I may be a hardened 
cynic, but these clichés leave me cold. 1 know what the front is 
like. I have been there, and it is in the trenches that help and 
inspiration are necded most, even if England had to be denuded 
in order to obtain a sufficient supply, even if there were not at 
home a quite adequate number of old and elderly ecclesiastics, who 
are being urged to grow lettuces or carry letters in their leisure 
heurs, 

Let no one argue that a clergyman diminishes his usefulness hy 


becoming a combatant. If he is, even approximately, the right 
5 6 
sort of man, he multiplies his usefulness tenfold. I knew at the 


front a minister of the Church of Scotland—a cousin, by the way, 
of an Anglican Archbishop—who had given up one of the best 
livings in Edinburgh to enlist as a private. He was a Lieutenant 
when I came across him, and, by the universal testimony of 
officers and men, his walk and conversation had exercised an 
ibumense ‘influence for good on his battalion. There are, I am 
sure, wany instances of the same kind; and, when peace conies, | 
shal! willingly trudge five miles to attend the ministrati 
clergyman, however devoid of oratory, who has, not figurat 





ns of a 


Vely 





but literally, endured hardness as a good soldier, while sedulously 
avoiding the most golden-mouthed eloquence of those who hav 
spent the years of war in superintending Mothers’ Mecelings and 
Girls’ Soda-and-Milk Secieties. The Bishops, I doubt not, know 


many things, but they have much to Jearn of 


> psychology of the 


to venerate a Ralnt 





H 
plain average Christian, who is quite prepared 
only if, he has shown himself 


and even reverence a priest, if, but 
a man.-I1 am, Sir, ac., We 3 


TRE CHURCH HAMPERED. 





To tas Epitor cr tHE “ Sprctaron."’) 
Sm,—Lady Glenconner in your last number writes: “In these 
approaching weeks of Lent . . . it will be well-nigh beyond 
human endurance to sit listening to a young ctirate . . reciting 


che takes the trouble 


to empty pews the Athanasian Creed.” Ji 
of the Book of Common Prayer she mey learn 
iithias’ Day happens to fall in Lent the Ath 





to procure a copy 
that unless St. M 
sian Creed is not used during that period. 
that, in those churches where that Creed is s 
the Creed than he r 


ght also suggest 


o 


t the elergr- 


usc d, 


man no more “ recites ”” eites the Psalms. 


If the pews are empty who sits there to hear the Creed recited 


by the young curate ?—I am, Sir, &c., il. V. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT ASSOCIATION. 


** Spectator.” j 


CHUPCH 


{Yo aHe Epiror or 18E 


THE 





Stzx,—Tt is now some seven months since the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Church and State was published. During 
this interval the Report has been widely discussed and maty 


useful criticisms have been passed upon it. ‘There is, however, @ 








danger that if nothing more than intermittent discussion takes 
place litile will come of the labours of the Commit What is 
WW 


necessary is that the Church in all parts of the country shows 
give careful study both to the general quesiion 


raisect by the 
| publication of the Report and to the particular plan propose. 


| ‘lo promote this object, therefore, an Association has heen ced 
under the title of “The Church Self-Government Association ” 
| which has no other purpose that to stimulate the discus: on of 
| the question of Charch and State, with a view to securing, Wt 
| mately, the enactment of the plan recommended by the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee, subject to any modifications which may 
} n the 


hereafter be made by the Representative Church Counc:! 


| 
light of such discussions. We are no more anxious that there 
} . 4 } li 
! should be any attempt to rush the question than that it snoail 

be put on the shelf. Our desire is to promote full discussion, * 


that the Church may in due time be in the position to pron 
judgment upon the details of the subject. We should therefore be 
} much obliged if you will allow us in your columns to ask there 
who are in general agreement with the plan recommended by the 
Archbishops’ Committee to join the Association. Nos bse1 

membership, but we would we! 


will be necessary for 



























~y 
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contribution that any sy mpathizer may choose to make towards 
the secretarial expenses. Names should. be sent to Lord Wolmer, 
The Charch Self-Government Association, 3 Chester Gate, Regent’s 
Park, N.W.—We are, Sir, &c., 


W. Temrwe, 
Dovatas Eyres. 
Wo.mez. 


C. Oxoy. 
A. L. Sura. 
W. H. Faers. 





SLEI?. 
{To tHe Environ or tax “ Spectaror."’] 

frr,—I should be glad to learn the authority for the statement of 
the writer of the interesting article on “ Sleep” in your last 
week's issue, that, ‘as a matter of fact, the correct rendering ” 
ot the well-known words in Psalm “he giveth unto his 
neloved sleep,” he giveth unto his beloved in sleep.’’ I can 
find nothing in the Hebrew words jiffen lidido shena to justify 
‘meaning ”’ which the wriler of the 

| 





CXXvii., 





is, 


such a rendering, nor the 


article attaches to it.—I am, Sir, &c., Patie Maenvs. 





WOURALI OR CURARE POISON. 

{To tas Epiror or tre “ Sprctaror.''] 
£32,—Thoso who are interested in wourali or curare poison in 
connexion wilh an impending trial should read the account of 
this given the great naturalist, the late Charles 
Waterton, in his Wanderings in South America. In the fifth 
edition published by B. Fellowes (pp. 29-70) a most interesting 
account is given of his stay amongst the Maconshi Indians in 
diuiana, who used the blowpipe with arrows or darts poisoned 


poison by 





with this deadly vegetable poison, commonly called wourali, | 
Also in Waterton’s Essays on Natural History, First Series, | 
published by Longmans, Green, and Co., 1851, on p. 304 is | 
given an extract from the St. James’s Chronicle on the 





which was experimented on at the Veterinary 
This ass was poisoned by wourali, and 
then when apparently dead was restored to life by means of 
artificial respiration, the operation lasting for four hours. This 
asa lived until 1839, being well cared for at Walton Hall, Yorkshire. 


Hesrx C. Maaiix, M.D. 


* Ass Wouralia,”’ 
College, London, in 1814. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Exmouth. 


INFANT MAINTENANCE COMMITTEE. 


{To tue Eptroa or tas “ Spectaror.’’) 
Sin,—The saving of infant life is of paramount importance to the 
nation. We make no excuse for drawing attention to the numerous 


class of children boarded out with foster mothers, or in homes and 
institutions. ‘This class includes (1) the children of widows who 
ire earning their living in service or otherwise, and (2) of girls 
who are endeavouring to regain their self-respect by honourable 
work. Although wages have risen in many forms of employment 

is undeniable that the increased cost of food, and consequent 
higher demand on the part of foster mothers and others, makes 
it necessary to consider a serious situation. Lt is needless to add 
for obtaining support from the mothers, or, in 








ihat wise measures j 
the case of illegitimate infants, by affiliation order from the father | 
of the child, will be taken, but such contrilutions can often not 
be obtained, or prove wholly insufficient. ‘Ihe signatories have 
large experience of the need of timely and suitable aid in these 
cases, and venture to appeal to the charitable public for sufficient 
help to form a central fund for supplementary grants. A sum of 
£5,000 will be required, towards which the Charity Organization 
Society, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W., have kindly 
consented to receive and acknowledge contributions. This Infant 
Maintenance und will be distributed by a strong representative 
Central Committee.—We are, Sir, &c., 
J. C. Petnaim, Secretary (Charity Organization 
Society); Tuomas Geo. Cres, Hon. Sec. (Church 
Penitentiary Association); W. Cartms (Church 
Army); G. P. Muerick (Children’s Aid Society); 
E. pe M. Ruvowr (Church of England Waifs and 
Strays); Wat. Hopson Smita (National Children’s 
lfome and Orphanage); Recixarp Moro, 
Vice-President for the Pro- 











(Jewish Asseciation 





tection of Women and Girls); TE. Caxon Bays 
(Homes for Destitute Catholie Children). 
Victoria House, 117 Victoria Street, S.W. 
THE SALE OF CARS FOR WAR WORK. 
(To tHe Epviror or tne “ Spectaror.’’) i 
Siz,—As you strongly uphold the practice of national econ my, | 
g some advico in your next number of the | 


y ] , . 
perhaps you could give 
Vner 


fator as to the best ans of selling second-hand cars for war 
linder Rover and a four- 
wish to sell for war 
I should have sold the ear 


1 means of doi 


m 
work. I myself have two cars 
cylinder Alldays, the latter bei 
work or work of national importance. 
for £125 War Loan if I could } 
Friday week, but so far I know 
available for owners of Rolls-R wyce 


would do as IT am dvuing 


, a single-cy 


ng the ona I 





° f ’ ¢ . ! ‘ ra 
mave 1ounht iz so YVeliore 


this privilege has been only 
think many car-owners 
hly 


cara. I 
less for 


offer their cars for considera 


rational work. I think that the Government might well give 

‘uchiities for the sale of cars for war work without delay.—I am, | 
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Sir, &e., Ce Jacxsoy. =| 
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THE LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN. 

(To rae Environ or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Srtr,—Will you allow me, in the hope of extending the usefulness 
of an organization that has dono and is doing excellent work, to 
bring to the notice of your readers the record of the Legion of 
Frontiersmen? It was founded in 1906, with the object of organiz- 
ing for any future emergency a particularly useful class of men. 
Its founders realized that we had an unutilized reserva of excel- 
lent material scattered all over the Empire, and even beyond ita 
boundaries wherever a few patriotic Britons are to be found. It 
looked for its membership to veterans retired from the Service, 
and men with experience of wild life on the frontiers of the 
Empire, many of them over mililary age and with no place in any 
but still fit for active Official 
machinery took no account of these men, and their experisnes 
and special capacities were left out of the reckoning in all our 
schemes of Imperial defence. 


service. 


The Legion provided a means of organizing them. As each 
joined a record was made of his experience and aptitudes, includ- 
ing a note of the countries of which he had special knowledge and 
the languages of which he was a master. The organization was 
given a thoroughly practical form when Colonel Drisco!l, D.S.0., 
a soldier who had served with distinction in Burma and South 
Africa, became Chief Executive Officer of the Legion. The appoint- 
ment of all Legion officora was vested in the Central Executive 
Council at the London Headquarters. ‘* Commands ” consisting of 
several squadrons were formed, and camps were organized from 
time to time to give the memers an opportunity of keeping up 
their training. The War Office ga‘ 
form of an approval of the general idea, and a that 
services might in certain circumsiances be useful, coupled with 
remark that no State financial aid could be given. 


» the Legion gnition in tha 
its 
the 
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This, how 





had never been songht. ‘he Legion, managed on business lines, 
> fo] ’ 3 
has always been s¢lf-supporting. By the summer of 1914 it had 





enrolled no less than ‘lve thousand members and had e¢ 





(commands and sub-units, both land and maritime) all ov 
earth. 

Then camo the Great War, and the Legion began at once to 
prove the usefulness and efficiency of its organization. Tron 
every “ command ” and “ sub-unit ” the word instanily went o 
to help in the formation of the New Armies and those of tha 
Dominions. T'rom outside the boundaries of the Empire Legio 





officers and men came home to offer their services. Numbers, who 
had kept up their training in the Legion, enlisted at once in ths 
Now Armies and those of One Canadian battalion, 
ho Lagi vit 
of Frontiersmen from the Western Provinces on its roll in a 


Tho Legion ‘‘ Command ” of Labrador and N 


the Dominions. 


hundred of t 








iew 


weeks, ewfoundlan:-l 





furnished many seasoned soldiers for the Newfoundland Battalion 
Many lTrontiersmen found their way to the fighting in ths 
Cameroons, coming from “ commands ” in Brazil, the Argentine 








and Egypt. Befora long eight thousand of the I.cegion were on 
active service. ‘hey supplied many skilled men for the Remo 

camps at home and abroad. In many of the new battalions, all 
over the Empire, hundreds were at once promoted sergeants ail 





warrant officers, and many reesived commissions 


Lieutenant-Colonel Driscoll, D.S.0., obtained the au 


In 


March, 1915, 
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ice or adventure in 
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with a long record of war ser: 
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men like tha adventurous traveller Cherry Kearton, and tha 
veteran hig-game hunter Captain I. C. Selous, D.S.0., who hat 
served already in several African wars, and whose recent deat 
in action in East Africa wa all deeply deplore. In the Press 
reports of General Smuts’s campaign we hear chiefly of the South 
African regiments, but the Lroniiersmen Battalion has dons 
splendid serviee in this field of operations, for which the experience 
and long hard training of iis officers and men sp ally fi li 
In 1916 the Council of the Legion organized and sent o a dra‘t 
of three hundred more Tron smen to East A u 
All this is a record of useful work of which any organization 
might be proud. The Legion has its cenire ia London, with Heal- 
quarters at 6 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., where Lieutenan 
Colonel BE. R. Johnson, a retired Reg ilar offic : is the A ing 
Chief Executive Officer. ‘The membership has risen to over four- 
thousand, most of the reeent increase being in Australia ant 
w Zealand. But new members possessing the necessary qual 
ion, of considerable oversca service and exn¢ nee, are always 
welcome There is no age-limi but the condition is rigidly 
cnforced that candidates mus be liable for naval or military 
service in any wey, for the Leg takes care not to compete with 
but to supplement other recruiting and training organizations 
It wants men who have already seen service, or who have learned 


the aris of the campaigner by kno 








where mer ve to rough it and shift for themselves. It tries to 
‘ , , ; : srt 

find for each the wk for wh his reeord shows he is best fitted 
nil ra ' hers] halieve ther » stil 
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many of the class to which it appeals who have not yet found a 
place in its organixation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Frevertcx V. Lonestarr, Major 
(late Sth Battalion East Surrey Regiment), Staif Officer for 
Organization at Headquarters, the Legion of Frontiersmen. 





“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 
[To tne Evitor or tHe “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sin,—Amongst the many letters in your columns referring to Mr. 
Donald Hankey and his articles in your paper I have seen no 
reference to those other illuminating wrilings of his, The Lord of 
All Good Life (Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d.), and his chapters in that 
work which gives so much hope for the future of Christendom 
in this country. I refer to the book Faith or Fear? (Macmillan 
and Co., 3s. Gd.). Tlaving myself only been introduced to these 
through interest in the ‘ Student in Arms” articles and their 
author, I believe there may be many others equally glad to know 
of them, who may not chance upon them as I have.—I am, i 
gS. ¥. 





A PARISI WAR SOCIETY. 
[To tHe Epiron or TEE ‘“ Sprcrator.’’) 
Six,—A Parish War Society has been formed in Wendy (Cambs.). 
Its objects are to promote the production of more food, the profit- 
able sale of members’ produce, the purchase of their requirements, 
the provision of cheap credit for productive purposes, the welfare 
of those who are now with the colours or have been discharged 
from service, and to encourage thrift and saving. A pamphlet 
giving full particulars and rules will be sent (1}d. post free) by 
nie, at The School House, Wendy (Cambs.).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Marcaret ‘ayLor. 





ETON WAR MEMORIAL, 
tae Epitor cr tee ‘“ Speczsrcs.”) 
We a brother-Etonians to subscribe to a Fund in 
memory of their schoolfellows who have given their lives for their 
country. The chief object of the Fund will be to enable the sons 
of fallen Etonians to be educated, like their fathers, at Eton. 
Accordingly we propose that, after providing for a permanent and 
visible record at Eton of those who have fallen, a capital sum 
should be set apart for the above purpose. When, by the allocation 
a sufficient amount, that purpose is fulfilled, the surplus would 
e devoted to the creation of an Endowment Fund to help Old 
tonians, who could not otherwise afford it, to provide an Eton 
lucation for their s or to some other similar object to be 
hereafter determined. ‘The administration of the Fund will be 
vested in a Committee representative of the Provost and Fellows 
end of Old Etonians. A large sum will be required; the College 
have undertaken to contribute to the Fund; and it is hoped to 
raise at least £100,000. A cireular letter, giving full details, will 
shortly be sent to all Old Ltonians, as far as possible.—We are, 
Bir, dc, ARTrin. CAVAN. 

Aexasprr oF Teck. Jaurs W. Lowtner. 

LANSDOWNE. Artatr James Barrovr. 

Rosrsrry. Epxoxp Warne. 

Curzon. 

Old Etonians and others interested in the above Memorial are 

invited to attend a meeting to be held at Lansdowne House, 
Berkeley Square, with the Earl of Rosebery in the chair, on 
Wednesday, Pebruary 28th, at 5 p.m. 


{To 
our 






Sir, 
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A DOG STORY. 

(To tee Epitor or tHE “ Sprctator.’’) 
$12,-TPerhaps you may like to hear the following, which seems to 
me to be a curious instance of intelligence in a dog. We had 
hanging up in a passage in the house a bookcase which in course 
of time became unduly piled up with books. I was standing 
close to it the other day, and saw my Scotch terrier staring up at 
it and whining. I did not take much notice of him, but thought 
it curious as there seemed to be no apparent cause for his doing so. 
Within less than a minute the bookshelf and books came down 
with a run, narrowly escaping his head. I suppose he must have 
heard a creaking noise or something of that kind, but I think it 
is evident that he intended me to know that there was something 
wrong there which he could not understand.—1 am, Sir, &c., 


B. B. 





We have received the follewing additional subscriptions for the 
Scottish Women’s Serbian Hospital Fund :—‘ Sheena’s Cot,” £25; 
Mrs. Heywood, £i 1s.; making a total of £244 0s. 6d. 





“CHRIST IN FLANDERS.” 

Owrne to the large and continued demand for copies of the poem 
entitled ‘‘ Christ in Flanders,’’ which appeared in our issue of 
September lith, 1915, it has now been reprinted in leaflet form. 
Copies of the poem can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight and 
Sons, $8-09 Petter Lane, London, E.C. (to whom all inquiries should 
he addressed), post free, at the price of Is. per hundred, or 6d. for 
fifty. Not less than fifly copies can be supplied pust free. Stamps 
or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with orders. 
Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staff it is impossible 
to enter into correspondence with persons ordering copies. 





[February 24, 1917, 


“A STUDENT IN ARMS.” 

Tne leading article in the Spectator on the death of Lieutenant 
Tankey and his article ‘‘ Don’t Worry ” have been republisheg 
as a leaflet by Messrs. W. Speaight and Sons, 98-99 Fetter Lane 
London, E.C., and can be obtained from them post free at the 
price of 5s. per hundred, or 2s. 6d. for fifty, and 1d. per copy for 
smaller numbers. Not less than six copies can be supplied post 
free. Stamps or postal orders must in every case be enclosed with 
erders. Owing to the pressure on Messrs. Speaight’s staf it jg 
impossible to enter into correspondence with persons ordering 
copies, 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communi. 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” inserlion only meang 
‘kat the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest and 
importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 





TO ALL WHO LOVE ME. 
Tr Death should claim this mortal shell of me 
Which you have seen and touched and thought to be 
Needful to happiness, 
I pray you shed no tear as though this life 
Held all, or were but passing phase of strife 
"Tween pleasure and distress. 
I pray you clothe yourself in gala hue, 
Purging your soul of that self-pitying view 
That calls for mourning black. 
For I would have you mingle with a throng, 
Bright-hued, exulting, cheering me along 
The road that leads not 
That I may pass beyond the Soiprexs’ Gate, 
Whose arch is Sacritrice and threshold Farr, 
Unburdened by regret; 
To greet my battle comrades who have bled 
For Enciann’s sake, and, risen from the dead, 
lest, clear of Honour’s debt. 


back, 


I pray rou, urgently, to see ycur woe 
As just that jarring note you would forgo 
Could you but feel at heart, 
How, grieving, I could have no other grief 
Than he!plessness to bring you dear relief, 
Being near—yet far apart. 
J. Berxtey, Lt.-Col. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
SHREWSBURY FABLES.* 
Tuts slim volume contains the “ informal addresses” given at Evening 
Service in Shrewsbury School Chapel during the last four or five yeais 
on Confirmation Sunday and at the end of the Summer Term. Thee 
facts, as Mr. Alington observes in his Preface, explain the samencss of 
the themes, but, in view of the freshness and unconventionality of theit 
treatment, the charge of monotony is the last that is likely to be brought 
against them. Russel, the famous editor of the Scotsman, did not 
hesitate to cast a leading article in the form of a dialogue, and Mr. 
Alington, as might be expected from his book, A Schoolmaster’s Apology, 
is equally unfettered by rules and traditions in his elastic handling of the 
sermon form. Texts, “firstly,” ‘‘ secondly,” and ‘ thirdly,” have all 
disappeared, end we have, in place of the usual formal discourse, dreams, 
fables, allegorics, and dialogues, There are not a few passages which 
in their delivery must have provoked smiles, for Mr. Alington is not 
afraid of humour, even of a freakish kind; but, as a set-off, there is 4 
great deal that is profoundly serious and touching. We are remindedat 
times of Bunyan and again of Plato, but the touch and the illustrations 
are essentially modern and admirably suited to the boy audicnce. The 
school Chapel is perhaps a Head-Master’s greatest opportunity of 
influence, and Mr. Alington has rendered a real eervice to his profession 
by indicating the lines on which the appeal of the weekly sermon can 
be made more helpful and stimulating without lapsing into sensational- 
This is not to say that his methods call for 
y, humour, 





ism or extravagance. 





wholesale or uncritical imitation. The engaging blend of fancy 
poetry, and fervour which he has at his command is given to few. But 
at least he has shown how advisable it is on occasion to dispense wit! 
precept and rhetoric, and to freshen the tone of pulpit utterance by 
resort to the form of imaginary narrative or dialogue. There are few 
people who can resist the spell of a story, whether told directly ot 
obliquely, and Mr. Alington has given half-a-dozen different specimens 


® Shrewsbury Fables: being Addresses given in Shrewsbury School Chapel by 
Cyril Alington, Head-Master of Eton College, Sometime liead-Master of Shrewsbury 
School. Loudon: Longmans and Co. (2s. net.) 
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ef the transference of various literary formu!ae to the needs of the school 


preacher. 

Three of these addresses were printed in his previous volume, but 
the new “ Fables” are of a higher quality. In “ A Dream ” we have a 
ful fantasy on school memories in the form of a conversation 
with the inventor of a machine which called up the lost voiccs of the 
past or furnished individual leaving records. He had also a machine 

i when it came to the point of witnessing 





7 
ul 


e into the future, but 
Call-Over ten years on—well, the prospect was too much for the 





dreamer : 

“© Are they ready for me to come out now?’ ‘Nearly ready,’ 
srid he, ‘ but there is just one question before you go—What are you 
going to do about those who are absent ?’ ‘Absent?’ said I. ‘ Yes, 
absent,’ said he: ‘ you can’t quite expert them all to be there after 
ten years, can you?’ And then he looked at me, and I looked at him, 
and we neither of us spoke for a minute, though the bell went on ringing. 
‘Perhaps it would be safer to stick to the past after all,’ I said. “And 
he nodded his head. ‘Yes, you are all like that when it comes to the 
point,’ he said; ‘ let’s come along to the studies.’ And the bell stopped 
ringing and the footsteps died away, and we went along to the studies, 
and as he went he was repeating to himself a line or two from somcthing 
we have been reading in School this term: ‘I will deprive men of the 
foreknowledge of death which they possess at present. This power 
Prometheus has received my orders to take from them.’ When we got 
to the studies he went to the lockers of the people who were leaving and 
began fixing his little n eahinn 3 to their books and photographs and 
papers, and he kept up a conversation with me all the time. * Of course, 
a very simple mac hine does for the ordinary people, * he said : ‘it only 
just repeats “ Floreat Salopia” and ‘Play up, School” and possibly 
a line or two of the Carmen. Very simple, but I have known it prove 
quite useful in difficulties , Here's something a little bit more personal.’ 
And he put it to my ear rand I heard a lot of shouting and splashing 
aad s reaming and voices crying, ‘ Well rowed, Headroom ’ (for, you 
$0, it was in my own House). ‘There is not much variety about the 

letic records,’ he went on: ‘sometimes it’s clapping and sometimes 
it 3 cheering, and, of course, the names alter, but that’s all. The Chapel 
records are rather more complicated; perhaps you'd like to hear one 
of them.’ And he gave me a Prayer Book with which he had been 
busying himself. At first 1 could hear nothing at all except a noise of 
feet going up the aisle, and some indistin« t sounds from the organ. 




















And then there camo a lino or two of a hymn, I think it was ‘ Hills of | 


the North,’ or perhaps ‘ Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ And _— 
there came two or three sentences repeated over and over again wit 
rather startling clearness: ‘Ordained and commanded that one man 
should be helpful unto another, helpful unto another, helpful unto 
another;’ ‘your adversary the devil, like a roaring lion;’ ‘made 
strong by faith in Thee, strong by faith in Thee.’ ‘ Well, I never 
should have thought he would have remembered those things,’ I said, 
for of courso I knew the boy whose Prayer Book I had been holding, 
‘I wonder if he really will remember them for long.’ * Oh yes,’ he es 
‘it takes a long time to wear out these machines, but you'd be surprised 
what a funny mixture the records are, <A text or two of a sermon, a line 
or two of a hymn, and very often the very last you would expect.’ 
‘But I suppose they choose what they like,’ said I. PM hoose what 
they like ?’ said he: ‘do you really think so? Well, try this.’ And 
ho handed me a photograph, and as I listened I hear ° a conversation 
about three years old, and it wasn’t a conversation which 1 should like 
to repeat or you would care to hear. ‘Do you think he wants to 
remember thai ?’ he said. ‘ Of course he doesn't, but he will; he ca 
fight it, but he can’t forget, until the machine is worn out ; and they last a 
long time, these machines of mine.’ But i sat with the photograph in 
my hand, thinking what he would give to forget it, for | knew he had 
tried already and was trying sti ll, and 1 suppose I ~waghe have looked 
very happy, for he said * He ro’s $90 mething you'll like bette ri this is 
eur comb ined record, and they all of them take this away.’ And I 
listened to what he gave me, and it was a funny mixture ‘of a lot of 
sounds. There was the noise of the mowing-machine going in the summer, 
and the tap of the ball against the bat at the nets, and the trees way ing 
about in the wind, and the rooks shouting on the top Pa them, and the 
sound of a Choir Practice coming from C hapel, and a few barking dogs 
here and there; and then there came the noise of the School be il and 
some feet hurrying down Central, and the bell seemed to get louder and 
louder and the feet to get faster and faster, and then the Clock struck, 
and with the noise of the old Clock still ringing in my cars I awoke.” 





















‘he Recruiting Office” is a fine allegory of the spirit which animates 

ie Blessed Company of All Faithful People, not soldiers alone, though 
they seem ‘to have the best of both watin” but all who have sworn 
to belong to it and tried to be worthy of it ; while in the poem at the 
close of * The Elm and the River ” the magic of the gentus loci in relation 
to the si ape is better brought out than in anything we have read 
since Mr. Nevinson’s chapter on the Severn and Shrewsbury in his 


Between the Acis ;— 
And as my sons and daughters, 
In mist and cloud and rain, 


*“ Trom mountains famed in story | 
From ocean's mighty waters 
j 


And upland vales I flow, 
And gather grace and glory 
With every league I go, 
3ut I, who flow for ever, 
Am still the same great river. 





Return to me again, 
The dead you mourn for go not, 
But live in ways you know not. 


’ 





Through gloomy days and merry Though hero their days be over, 
Through hours of sun and rain, From worlds beyond our ken 
By bridge and ford and ferry Their homing spirits hover 
I pass, yet still remain: | Round Shrewsbury again, 
Though ali may change, the river Brave spirits, unregretiul, 
Vlows on, the same for ever. | Remembered, nor forgetful. 





v 


And you whose days are done | All who for Right have striven 
here, . And all who died to save 
Take heart of grace and say, | Have found the gift they'd 
* Things faithfully begun here given 
Pass not with us away ;’ Aad saved the life they gave ; 
Then make an end of grieving | Then mako an end of sighing, 
There’s no such thing as iecaving!! For such there is no dying 1” 
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Mr. Alington’s gift of characterization in verse, recently noticed by ug 
in the Memoir of Charles Lister, is shown in other poems, and the appen- 
dix contains some welcome additions to the stock of good mod 

hymns, of which the best is 
O Zion,’ 


* Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 
written in collaboration with the Rev. Ronald Knox. But all 
are free from sentimental religiosity—the bane of most hy ] 


{eturning to the “ Fables,” we must not fail to mention th ger 
conversation in which the conflicting claims of science, milit: ary training, 





the humanities, art, and religion are set forth a nd harmonized in a 


dialogue between the various buildings devoted to these studies. Thera 





is something very pleasing in the way in which the ( hapel sums up the 
discussion, in answer to the appeal of the Moser 


seen 


Buildings :— 

[here’s only one thing you've left out, but it’s a biggish omission 
—and that’s the Devil. No, don’t say, “ Hang theology,”’ it added 
to the Darwin Buildings, which blushed scarlet : * J only mean that when 
you said last week that ‘there was lots of fighting to be done in ~~ ©, it 
was what I call the Devil that has to be fought. ‘The Devil's the Father 
of Lies, just as much as he’s the father of Sclfishness, and the father of 
Ugliness; and you three are all fighting him in your different ways. 
He hates good soldiers, and he hates “good artists, and { haven't the least 
doubt that he simply loathes good men of science.’ ” 

But perhaps Mr. Alington’s curious knack of conveying sound and 
inspiring doctrine in a fantastic guise is best shown in the fable of “Tho 
Chapel Bazaar,” a really illuminating parable of school ideals and aspira- 
tions, culminating in the moral that giv 

you have got for the things that really matter, and then you will find 
in the end that they are given away after all.” 


“you must give everything that 








OLD FRITZ.* 
As Lord Rosebery says in his introduction, this is a very human book. 
Frederick the Great, Prussia’s only really able King, has been eulogized 
and criticized in hundreds of volumes, but we have never read anything 
giving so simple and homely a picture of him as that drawn by his 
admiring Swiss reader. Henri de Catt, a cultivated young man of 
twenty-seven, was studying history at Utrecht in the year 17 





5 when 
he met by chance on a canal barge a lively gentleman in a cinnamon 
coloured coat and a large round wig, who called himsclf the “ first 
musician of the King of Poland.” The stranger invited Catt into his 
cabin, con “d affably with him on politics, philosophy, and religion, 
and told him incidentally that “the study of which I know least ia 
politics—it is a study of deceit agreeing very little with my character.” 
Next day Catt hea urd that his genial new friend was the King of Prussia. 
Six weeks later he received from Berlin a definite invitation to enter 
Frederick’s service. He agreed, but was prevented by illness. Tho 
invitation was repeated two years later, and this time Catt set out for 
Prussia, joining the King in Breslau in March, 1758. ‘I want you to 
follow me and to keep me company during the time that this wretched 

war still lasts,” said Frederick ; ‘‘ I require only one thing from you, and 
that is that you serve me with that ie mesty which forms the base of 








your character. ... It is especially important to me in the present 
circumstances to have around me honest souls,” 
Catt became reader, or, as Lord Rosebery more accurately puts it, 
“literary crony,”’ to the King, and followed him in his campaigns, 
conversing with him daily, not on Shakespeare and the musical glasses, 
Voltaire, religion, and kingcraft, and, at exciting 
Catt kept a diary, with Frederick's know- 
From this diary he com- 


Thus the honest 


but on Racine, 
moments, on the war itself. 
ledge, and noted his master’s conversations, 








piled, at a later date, his memoirs, which were intended to cover tho 
twenty-four years that he spent in Irederick’s service, but which deal in 


full only with the two years from 1758 to 1760, and end abruptly with a 
few pages on the years 1761 and 1762. Thus his book presents Frederick 
in the very crisis of his fate, manning agair 
only saved from utter ruin by the help of Pitt, for whom of course there 
in 


a host of enemies, and 





is not a word of gratitude or recognition. The memoirs, writt 
French, are preserved in the Prussian Archives, and were published, in 
German, some thirty years ago. They had been used long before by 
German writers like Rédenbeck, from whom Carlyle took a few excerpts 
le described the memoirs, 
apparently without having seen tho manu ‘not very Bos 
wellian,” but said that they deserved printing. Of their genuineness and 
fundamental accuracy there is no question. Honest Catt, though not 
blind to his master’s weaknesses, had a real admiration for him, and his 
obvious sincerity and freedom from malice must have been rare qualities 
in the Court of Potsdam. 

Frederick's literary tastes naturally have prominence in thesq memoirs. 
He was a voracious reader of Latin and Frenc h authors, and he mado 
practice of learning by heart anything that pleased him. During his 
long carriage journeys he would learn “several hundred lines by Racing 





concerning this ‘‘ very harmless”’ Catt. Ca 





ript, as 


or by Voltaire, or a few pages of Fléchier or of Bossuet.” Once he reci 
a good part of Cicero's “ Pro Marcello”’ to the admiring Catt, and hie 
was always quoting Lucretius, but as a rule he preferred the French 
apie and especially Racine :— 
“One day, as he was raising his voice and rising with groat vivacity 
to declaim the passages he knew by heart—and he knew a great many 
a new lackey, who spoke French rather well and who was in attendance, 
belie ving that he was being called, from time to time interrupted ths 
King, who in a tone of declamation sent him to all the devils. *In 
© Frederick tha Great: the Memoire of his Reader, Henré de Catt (1753-1760). 
Translated by F. 8. Flint. With an Introduction by Lord Rosebery, 2 vols 
London: Constable and Co, (zis. not.) 
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truth, Sir,’ said the lackey to me, when I left, ‘I was in a fine fright. 
I thought truly that the King’s head was turned. If this continues, 
I very much fear that this sad thing will lead to an unlucky end. How 
he strode up and down, how he shouted !’ ” 

He wept over the scene in Britannicus where Burrus exhorts Nero to 
consider the public weal, duly impressing Catt, who remarks: “* The 
language of the King, which I believed to be truth itself, attached me to 
him in so true and affectionate a manner, that certain discrepancies have 
not been able to weaken the keen regard which I conceived.” 

“ Certain discrepancies ” is the significant phrase here. 
he saw through I'rederick’s literary pose and benevolent professions. 
But the pose was well sustained. When Catt went to sce the King 
after the disastrous rout at Hochkirch, “he came up to me with a 
rather open air and, in a quict voice, ho repeated to me these lines 
from Mithridate, looking at me in a very singular manner ”—varying 
the lines spoken by Mithridates in defeat, with a reference to the Austrian 
victor Daun instead of to Pompey. And Frederick was not content to 
read; he was incessantly scribbling verses, essays, histories, even 
rermons, and trying them on the patient Catt, who had been warned at 


Catt hints that | 








the outset by the Marquis D’Argons and Sir Andrew Mitchell never to | 


criticize the Royal efforts. Catt says that he found the King, on the 
eve of Zorndorf, writing verses in a very small room of the mill, and that 
Frederick excused himself on the ground that he had made all his 
plans and might be allowed “to scribble and rhyme just like anybody 
This anecdote is said to be coloured for artistic effect. 
need not doubt Catt’s repeated statements that whenever Frederick 


else.” 


had a personal bereavement, a defeat or a success, he set himself to 
write an ode or an epistle on it, in the conventional French manner of 
his day. The epistle on the death of his sister, the Margravine of Bay- 
reuth, occupied him, at intervals, for years, and Catt’s continual refer- 
ences to it inevitably suggest that IFrederick’s grief was also a pose. 
When Frederick was not reading or versifying, he played the flute, 
which, as Lord Rosebery suggests, was to him what tobacco is to a 
In the Highlands, we believe, the chanter of the bagpipes 
is still used as a solace for an idle hour, like Frederick's flute. 
Yortunately the King’s intimate conversations with Catt did not 
elways turn on literature. He recounted the sufferings of his youth 
under a stupid and brutal father. Thus his tutor was teaching him Latin, 
when the King caught them. ‘“‘Ah, rogue, Latin to my son! 
out of my sight,’ and he gave him (the tutor) a volley of kicks and 


modern man. 


But we | 


| that such a man should have been their national hero. 
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despised Russians showed themselves the better men, and the capitulation 
of Finck at Maxen, which Fredcrick’s Staff had foreseen as the result of 
his reckless strategy. But Catt never found his master in utter despair, 
though after Hochkirch Frederick showed him some opium pills which 
he always carried in a locket, intending to commit suicide rather than be 
taken prisoner. As the war dragged on the odds against Frederick 
grew heavier, yet he was always busy with new schemes for evading 
his apparent fate. Almost the only occasion on which he showed 
genuine alarm before Catt was when he heard in January, 1760, that 
his verses, including satires on his old ally England and on Russia, 
had been surreptitiously printed abroad and were likely to ! 
his diplomacy. 

Even if one could judge a Prussian impartially at this time, Frederick 
as seen by the admiring Catt was not an engaging personality. 
in his habkits—suffering continually from 
colic, which his physicians ascribed to his voracity in devouring pies 
faithful serv 


lam per 


He was 
slovenly in person, gross 
and capricious in his treatment of his best and most nts, 
His Staff feared him, but criticized him mercilessly, 
reason, behind his back, within hearing of the discreet Catt. 
English phrase, we should say that Frederick was no gentleman. 
did much for Prussia, and yet it has been a misfortune for the I 

Lord I : 
in his very admirable introduction, while contending that a great 
general must be almost inhuman, concludes that Frederick had dives 
himself too completely of human traits and become a heartless intel] 
He points out, however, that Frederick had no liking for ** frightfulness, 


a 

and not without 
In our 
He 


*russians 





| at any rate as practised by the Austrians, and ordered pillagers to be 


judge would have been a greater blessing to Prussian justice 


Get | 
| plated some peculiarly flagrant act... 


blows with his stick, accompanying him in this cruel manner into the | 


inner room.” After pulling the boy’s hair and sinacking his face, the 
Irate father departed with the threat : 
menea, I will let you know what is what.” The tyrant, who afterwards 
forced him to witness his friend Katte’s exccution, doubtless gave 
Frederick's nature a permanent twist, as Lord Rosebery suggests. 
Yet at times Frederick would try to persuade Catt that old Frederick 
William was really a good fellow after all. He recalled his meeting with 
the great Prince Eugéne, whose advice to him is worth repeating now : 

“Be always on the great side when you are drawing up plans of 

campaign. Make them as vast as possible, for you will always fall 
short of what you intended, Meditate unceasingly on your profession, 
your operetions and those of generals who have made themselves 
famous. This meditation is the oaly means of acquiring that prompt- 
ness of the mind to grasp everything, to imagine everything, that fits 
the circumstances in which you may happen to find yourself.” 
He delighted to persuade Catt and himself that he would like to retire 
into private life at Sans Souci, leaving the cares of State to his nephew, 
lie sketched an ideal scheme of education, very similar in principle to 
that of the Signora Montessori and totally un-Prussian in spirit. Though 
an inveterate cynic, he loved to discuss immortality with the pious 
Catt, who in religious matters was fully a match for his master, according 
to his own account. Trederick, like many unbelievers, was super- 
stitious. Ife believed in premonitions given by dreams, though he 
would not openly admit his belief, and he thought that he had unlucky 
days, notably June 18th. 
promoted or dismissed a man after dreaming of him, and that Balbi 
“mon cher Balbichon “—-who, after enjoying the highest favour, was 
disgraced for failing to take Olmiitz, had been drawn from obscurity 
because of a Royal dream. Frederick, like his successors, could 
assume the airs of a devout lover of peace. 
said once, “ that it is cruel to send so many brave and worthy people 
into the other world, and why? For a few wretched roods of earth 
and a few huts.” And the man who had first proveked war with 
Austria by seizing Silesia went on to say: “* At least my intentions have 
always been pure.” Another day he said to Catt, with reference to a 
burning village :— 

“ You must confess that war is a very cruel thing. What a life for 
these aed soldiers, who, while they are being drilled, receive more blows 
than bread, and who, though they may be less beaten when on cam- 
paign, retire most of them with gashes and minus a few limbs. . . . 
You must confess that the Qucen’s obstinacy and my own make many 
people unhappy, and th at there are very few wars as disastrous as the 
one we are waging now. 

Frederick's affairs were not going well when he moralized in this 
strain, without realizing his own responsibility any more than the 
Kaiser does when he apostrophizes his “ old God.” Yet, hypocrite as he 
was, Frederick's courage provokes admiration. Catt’s memoirs deal 
with the most critical period of the Seven Years’ War, including the 
rout of Uochkirch, the sanguinary repulse at Kunersdorf, where the 


“If I catch you again at your | 


| of public morality which did not apply elsewhere. 


His courtiers said that Frederick often | 


“You will agree,” he 








| —the reader must play up to the writer. 


Lord Rosebery admits to the full Frederick’s zeal and indusiry 
“a county court 

than 
Frederick 


h 


hanged. 

as a civil administrator, but adds with truth that 
Frederick's meddlesome interference.” He reminds us that 
showed so little regard for public feeling as to import Frenc : 
His much-vaunted 


‘ 
tar 


gatherers to collect his Customs and Excise duties. 


system was a personal despotism, and under the guidance of his weak 
| successors it collapsed at the touch of Napoleon’s hand, 


What, asks 


Lord Rosebery, did Frederick bequeath to Prussia ? 


“Well, he bequeathed his name and fame as a great conqueror. 
He became in a secular sense the Patron Saint of Germany. ‘To him 
they looked up, to him they could always appeal when they contem- 
He bequeathed territory, 
power, and comparative prosperity, but he also bequeathed the 
terrible heritage of systematic perfidy. He bequeathed, too, what is 
not so easily transmissible, an heroic and indomitable tenacity. .. . 
How splendid a figure had his cause been just. Finally, he 
bequeathed the doctrine that all was right for Prussia, which had a code 
The end, the aggran- 
disement of Prussia, justified any means, But no such extenuation was 
valid for any other country. Prussia, to apply a common proverb, 
might steal a horse when another Power might not look over a hedge. 
When Joseph II. attempted to annex Bavaria, not by spoliation but 
by agreement with the Elector, the stern Prussian moralist was up in 
arms at once to prevent so obvious an iniquity. And now when we 
hear Prussia which starved Paris denouncing to God and man a blockade 
which affects her supply of food, we plainly discern once more the 
voice and heritage of Frederick. . . . Systematic perfidy, rapacity, 
and hypocrisy, these would seem to be the sinister inheritance that 
Frederick bequeathed to his people.” 

Lord Rosebery goes on to say that Frederick’s sinister character never- 
theless deserves study :— 

“For if his spirit and example be allowed to permeate the world, 
there is little hope for the future of mankind. Nations will becom« 
mere herds of wild beasts, preying on each other when occasion offers, 
and planning with bestial cunning the favourable opportunity for 
treacherous attack.” 

Frederick has had his full share of glory. But Lord Rosebery suggests 
that his contemporaries Howard, Jenner, and Wesley, who in their 
several ways were preserving and solacing humanity instead of destroying 
it, may hereafter be ranked higher than ‘the wanton conqueror who, 
possessing consummate qualities of brain and fortitude, was a curse 
to his age and to his kind.’ 


, 





SOME WAR BOOKS.* 

Sm Henry Newso1rt, having the art of a glowing simplicity, is always 
ab'e to teach and inspire youth with the minimum of wear and tear to 
the pupil. In these Vales of the Great War' he warns a boy, who stands 
as the type of his readers, that it is wrong for the author to do everything 
In order that there shall be 
a due sharing of duty, Sir Henry Newbolt tells the boy that he has 
avoided “loud adjectives.” He has simply written some t:ue stories of 
British daring and endurance, and has left the reader to feel the inspira. 
tion from the deeds and to express it to himself in whatever adjectives 

*(1) Tales of the Greet War. By Heary Newbolt. Illustrated in Colour and 
Black-and-White. London: Longmans and Co, (63s. net.|-——~(2) The Cellar- 
House of Pervyse: a Tale of Uncommon Things from the Journals and Letters of the 





Baroness T° Serclaes and Mairi Chisholm. London: A. and C, Black.  [63, net.) 

(3) The “ Fortnightly’ History of the War. By Colonel A. M. Murray, C.B., M.V.O 
With a Poreword by Field-Marshal Sir Lvelyn Wood, V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., LL.D 
Vol. I. London: Chapman and Hall, [10s, 6d. net.) (4) War Flying. By a 
Pilot. London: John Murray. [Is. net.]}——(5) T'he Battles of the Somme. By 
Philip Gibbs. With Maps. London: W. Heinemann, [63. net.}——(6) Hospital 
Days. sy “ Platoon Commander.” London: T. Fisher Unwin. (2s. 6d. net.}—— 
(7) Mr. Poilu: Notes and Sketches with the Fighting French. By Herbert Ward. 
Londen: Hodder and Stoughton. [7s. 6d. net.) (8) Bullets and Itilets. By 


Bruce Bairnsfather. London: Grant Richards, (5s. net.}——(9) Mere and There 
in Ue War Area. By the Right Rev. Merbert Bury, D.D, Llustrated, Loadon : 
A. B. Mowbray and Co, (3s. Gd. net.) 
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his admiration provides, The author’s part is to have searched for the 
bare truth and to have set it forth. The reader's part is to feel, and 
to wish to emulate. It is casier for Sir Henry Newbolt to define his 
purpose than strictly to keep to it, for the fact is that his narratives 
require a very smi rll conscious contribution from the intellect or emotion 

He would be a dull boy indeed who was not nerved to 
some nobility of thought or act by the telling of these episodes. The 
irst section of the book describes the adventures of a subaltern in the | 
the second section contains the battles of | 
‘Emden’; the 


of the reader. 


earlier days of the war; 
Coronel and the Falklands; the third the story of the 
en at the ever-memorable 





fourth the services of Sir Horace Smith-Dor 
battle of Le ¢ neeforth; the fifth some account of the 
in the air; and the sixth the battle of Jutland. 

The Cellar-House of Pervyse* dessribes on> of the most romantic 
Knocker (now th> 


‘ateau and the 





undertakings by women in the whole war. Mrs. 


Baroness T’Serclaecs) and Miss Mairi Chisholm were members of a 
Red Cross party which went to Belgium at the beginning of the 
war. Mrs. Knocker had been trained as a nurse, but Miss Chisholm 
had not. They were, however, prepared to do 


rous, that they might be allowed to do. For a time 


anything, no matter 





how dang 


they he!ped in motor-ambulance work under conditions of unceasing 
peril. At Melle, for instance, Mrs. Knocker when driving a moter- 
car found herseif in the middle of a desperate bayonet fight. It 


sa miracle that the tide of war. swept past leaving her unhurt. Eut 


the worst (or best) experience was to come when these two invincible 


ladies, in spite of much disapproval and opposition, established a 


es, 
i 


oste de secours in the vil Pervyse. Their theory was that a large 


I 
proportion of seriously wounded men died of exhaustion through being 
hi saved if the 


ounded were treated first ‘‘ for shock” near the trenches, even though 


aad to the rear, and that more lives might be 





the dressing of their wounds might be insufficient in itself. This theory 
was brilliantly justified. The two ladies managed their rest staticn 
in the cellar of a house that was contir ually being shelled. 


Ultimately 
the King of the Belgians bestowed on them a high decoration which 


ent arms 





entitles them to a “ pr from every Belgian soldier. It is 


all a wenderful story of unflinching spirit and good-heartedness. As 


we think the editor of their diarics 





the ladies are avers 
I ed for 


might nave ea 
upon in a good cause—by a stightly less inti 


ck of publicity 


y—eventually decided 
imate discussion of their 
ecntiments and affairs in matters that are scarcely relevant to their 
great achievement, 

Not many serial criticisms of the war are worth republication, for 
fall out of date as 
*s history of the war 


most criticism 


? ‘ 
information accumulates. Colonel A. 


offered in reviews and newspapers 
Murray 
, 


h by month in the Fortnigi 


written mont tly Review is, however, a distinct 


exception. It is true that he has amended and amplified his remarks, 


Lut in substance they remain, for the very good reason that there was 
not much to alter. As a feat of insight this is sufficiently notable. 
Sir Evely 


also his dine nt on certain points. 


Wood in a short introduction expresses his admiration, and 
He disagrees, for instance, with the 
dicta that phalanx warfar leat ‘s little room for personal courage, 
that the strategical réle of « is a thing of the past, and that the 
in the New Armies makes a 


We are inclined 


Iry 
physical and moral superic of recruits 


period of four training long enough. 


to six months 


to agree with Colonel Murray about the short pe riod of training, but we 
disagree very strongly with his declaraticn a 


, however, are incidental rema 


gainst compulsory military 
rks in a very clear military 





service. T 
exposition of events. 
War Flying* tells us more of the feelings and experiences of a young 


s up his mind to fly to the time when he 





officer from the time he r 
} 
} 


can face the enemy thousands of feet up, and loop the loop, than we 
have learnt from any little book of this sort. We can imagine the 
«njoyment of the boy doing stunts over his old school when he was 
his fricnds from the sky. After his 


writes home :-— 


training, and dropping Ietters 
Lrst looping of the loop he 


“Four good loops at the first time of attempting a loop isn’t bad, 


considering I had never even lcoped as a passenger. Strangely cnough, 
I wasn’t half so excited as I expected to be, and once accomplished 
the feat seemed easy and not out of the ordinary. But to set your 


minds at rest I don’t intend to go in for stunting.” 
Philip Gibbs ha 


§:nce we first became acc 


s grown a good deal in power and ease and reality 
juainted with his writing. His new book® is 


well worth reading. We must quote a passage of professional informa- 
? 





tion which will resolve the Coubts of many readers on one point: 
“Some people imagine, and some critics have written, that the 
war correspondents with the armies in France have been *‘ spoon-fed’ 
with documents and facts given to them by General Headquarters, 
from which they write up their dispatches. They recognize the sam 
incident, told in different style by different correspondents, and say : 
‘Ah, that is how it is done!’ They are wrong. All that we get from 
the General Staff are the brief bulletins of the various army corps, 
line or two of hard news about the capture or loss of this or that 
h as appears afterwards in the official communiqués. For 
all the details o of an acticn we have to rely upon our own efforts in the 
actual theatre of operations day by day, sceimg as much of the battle 
as it is possible to see (sometimes one can see everything and sometimes 
nothing but smoke and bursting shells), getting into the swirl and 
trafic of the battlefields, talking to the walking wounded and the 
prisoners, the men going in and the men coming out, going to the 
headquarters of brigades, divisions, and corps for exact information 
as to the progress of the battle from the generals and officers directing 





trench suc 
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the operations, and getting into touch as soon as possible with tho 
battalions actually engaged. All this is not as easy as it sounds. It 
is not done without fatigue, and mental as well as physical strain. It 
takes one into unpleasant places from which one is glad and lucky 
to get back. But we have full facilities for seeing and knowing the 
truth of things, and see more and know more of the whole battle-lina 
than is possible even to Divisional Generals and other officers in high 
command, For we have a ¢" enabling us to go to any part of tho 
front at any time and get the facts and points of view from every class 
and rank, from the trenches to G.H.Q. Because the corre sponde nts 
sometimes tell the same stories it is because we tell them to cach other, 
10t believing in professional rivalry in a war of this greatness. Our 


| only limitations in truth-telling are those of our own vision, — skill, 





} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 


} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


| 





| 
| 


and conscience under the discipline of the military censorship. 1 
| have no personal quarrel with that censorship—though all censorship 
is hateful. After many alterations in method and principle it was 
exercised throughout the battles of the Somme (and for months before 
that, when there was no conspiracy of silence but only the lack of 
great events to chronicle) with a really broad-minded policy of allowing 
the British people to know the facts about their fighting men save 
those which would give the enemy a chance of spoiling our plans or 
hurting us, If there had been no censorship at all it would be impossible 
| for an honourable correspondent to tell some things within his knowledgo 

our exact losses in a certain action, failures at this or that point of 
the line, tactical blunders which might have been made here or there, 
the disposition or movement of troops, the positions of batteries and 
observation-posts. These are things which the enemy must not know. 
So I do not think that during the whole of the Somme fighting there 
was more than a line or two taken out of one or the other of my 
dispatches, and with the exception of those words they are printed as 
they were written.” 


ketch 


“Platoon Commander ”’® in his new sketches displays the analytical 


art which we have By accumulations of 


small facts, closely observed but lightly 


had occasion to praise before. 
conveyed to the reader, he 
provides a picture that remains clear and distinct in the mind. He 
arried to the rear, 


describes the whole experience of being wounded, « 


se in a hospital 





receiving first dressings, and eventually being a surgical ca 


it home. ‘Sunbeam ” is a good example of his mann r. Here we sce 


i 

} 
} 
i 


iow the apparent indulgence and unlimited patience of a nurse can turn 


to something like coldness and sternness when the mental or nervous 


condition of the patient requires a check. Sunbeam’s” ways are a 


medical lecture—but the episode is very far from reading like a 
lecture. 

Mr. Herbert Ward's sketches 
The French “ Poilu” is the hero of | 


Ward, rejecting the conventional explanation of 


and notes‘ make a handsome vo! 


oth text and illustrations, 





‘poilu” as sh 


unshayen, interprets the word as follows, The word “ poilu”’ stands 


for pluck, energy, and all manly virtues. The “ poilu” is he of whom 
it can be said “Il a du poil”—*‘ He's a plucky chap.” Mr. Ward 
the Poilu is never tired of abusing the Boches, yet he never 
As for the 


says that 
forgets to make a reservation in 
French Army as a whole, he says: 

“The French army is first and last utilitarian; it exists exclusively 
for the purpose of war. It is a democratic national army, without 
any hindrances of class distinction. The French army is based upon 
a human system. It reminds one of a family wherein ‘the father ranks 
as tho general, the elder brothers as officers, and the rest of the children 
are the soldic rs. My reason for comparing the system of the French 
army with that of family life is the sympathet tie understanding which 
exists among French soldiers of all ranks. One never sees any signs 
of swaggering or haughty bearing among the officers. There is no 
arrogance: everywhere there is simple equality. I feel that I am on 
safe ground when I efiirm that the tenecity and patience of the French 
army, those very qualitics that have gained the admiration of the 
whole world, are largely due to this paternal system. It is a system 
that is peculiarly adapted to the French temperament ; it is in harmony 
with their intelligence, their love of liberty, and their high state of 
civilization.” 

The drawings of Captain Bairnsfather* have become so much of an 

stitution in the Army that they scarcely need an introduction. As 
ed at being identified with the 


favour of their courage. 





cur men at the front are tickled and pleas 
appearance who is Captain Bairnsfather’s type, 
> are not convinced that some typo 


droll of walrus-like 
they must have it so. Personally we 

might not have been found equally comic yet standing less question- 
abl ly for all that the war means to a democrat y that goes forth to fight. 
However, the walrus-man is undeniably funny, and the great point is 
to hasten to laugh lest we be obliged to weep like the Barber of Seville. 
The book before us shows how much Captain Bairnsfather has in him. 
His jo} es are spontaneous, and, when he trics, they fit the drawings 
He has, moreover, firmness and a power to charm when ho 
pleases, Take for example the i wing a star shell which 
‘momentarily enables you to scrutinize the kind of mud you are in, 
also the Crome-like drawing, “ A three-sided red-tiled building with 


perfectly. 
llustration sho 


”» 


rectangular smell in the middle.” 

Bishop Bury, the Bishop of 
travelled far and wide during the war in his 
from this book,’ has 


Northern and Central 


ministrations. He writes 


Europe, has 
very pleasantly, and, if we may judge carried 
saving common-sense, unbour 
disposition. He has had the 
with the approval of both the Briti 
writes of the treatment of prisoners wherever he 
the most interesting pages are those about Russia. At 
shared in the highest services of the Crthedox Church, and his descrip- 


everywhere a l energy, and a cheerful 


experience of visiting Germany 
h and German authorities. He 
Put perhaps 


Moscow he 


l nique 


saw them. 


tion of the British Bishop blessing the Russian crowds tells even more 
than the narrative strictly contains. The eflects of such an episode 


will not end with the end of the war. 
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DEY VICTORY ?* 
Ix Defeat or Victory ? 
and vigorously 
tment against the Drink 


ards of the Manifest 


the for Vrohibition till the Peace. 
indie 
Wie o drawn up by the Strength of Britain Movement : 


“Tr HINDDRS THE 
tions ; it keeps thonsan 
good sober workmen sccond-rate. 
transports, places them at the merey of submarines, 
congests docks, It THREATENS OUR MERCANTILE Marine; it 
absorbed during the war over two hundred million cubic feet of space, 
and it retards the building of ships to replace our losses. 








food, with sugar enough to last the nation 100 days. It uses up more 


acres of land, and 1,500,000 tons of coal a year; and during the war 
it has involved the lifting and handling on road and rail of a weight 
equal to 50,000,000 tons. It sHATTERS OUR MORAL STRENGTH; its 
temptations to women involve grave danger to children and anxiety 
to thousands of soldiers.” 
Each point is investigated in detail; but, with the problem of food 
shortage daily becoming more urgent, we may deal particularly with 
this subject. We quote from the chapter on 
hood , 
“The plain fact about drink and food is that since the war began 
we could have had, at the very least, three and a half million more tons 
of food in this country if there had been no drink trado. Drink has stolen 
one pound of food from every home in this country for every day of the 
war. That is what we have paid in food to keep the drink trade going. 
. The destruction of food at any time is an evil thing ; the destruc- 
ti on of food on an island which grows only one loaf in every six it eats 
is beyond all pardon in time of peace ; but the wholesale destruction 
ef food on such an island in war time is a crime of the greatest magnitude. 
We own one-quarier of the earth, and we grow enough bread in the 
heart of the Empire to last our people only two months; we give up as 
much land in this country to beer and whisky as we give to wheat ; we 
sive less and less to wheat and more and more to drink. The wheat 
acres have gone down, but the drink acres have been growing all the 
time, so that to-day this trade robs us of two months’ security against 
famine every year. For every acre we give to growing wheat for food, 
«uink takes an acro for destroying food; the land wasted on drink in 
this country would make a field a mile wide from England to America. 
So drink destroys our food supplies and hinders ‘‘\e proper cultivation 
of the land, but it does infinitely more than that . it prevents the pro- 
duction of food at home and wastes the food that comes from abroad. 
1: does all that in normal times, but in times like these drink stops the 
bringing-in of food; with famine threatening, it wastes the food it 
*, it keeps the bread from peopie’s mouths, and it uses up or holds 
back ships that would b ring in supplice. In the crisis of our food sup- 
plies this trade was found dest: oying wheat itself, so that an Order of tho 
Hoard of Trade was necessary to protect our very staff of life against 
these men who deal in death.” 





There is nothing, the book goes on, in the argument of beer as food. 
“ We have to drink so much that the good would be more than weighed 
down in the scale by the harm of. the alcohol. The talk about 
becr as food means simply this, that we must destroy tons of food to 
get pounds.” Speaking of the alleged valve of the trade to cattle, it 
remarks that “ a trade is in desperate straits when it defends itself against 
a charge of starving men and women and children by saying that it 
feeds the pigs. There is no real relation between this trade and cattlo 
foods ; we can do without it all the time, as the greatest dairying coun- 
tries in the world do, as Canada docs, as Russiadocs.” The writers deal 
have called the “ roast pig” argument 
, Which they describe as 
li is as if we gene take the food from a table 


very trenchantly with what we 

used by the Board of Agricultu 

utier rubbish. . . 

and claim the gratitude of the hung 
will-tub ” :— 

“The trade does not make milk; it destroys it. The brewer takes 
good barley, destroys the best of it, and leaves the worst for cattle and 
pis He takes 100 Ib. of barley and leaves 20 Ib, of cattle food, chiefly 
husk and woody fibre ; the rest goes into drink, and what has happened 
is not that we have gained 30 !b. of poor cattle food, but that we have 
lost 70 Ib. of good cattle food and spoilt JO 1b. more. Out of 100 lb, of 
good food we have 30 lb. of bad.” 

* But in any case,” the writers ask very pertinently, “if this Trade is 
necessary for milk, what happens in that half of the world now living 
under Prohibition ?” 


- , of 
obvious and 


‘ y 


rz, 


With regard to transport, we read that “ Australia bought up all 


her wheat and offered it to us, but we had no ships to bring it ; India had 
a great wheat surplus, but there were no ships to bring it ” ; for the Trade 
in drink “ has swallowed up a fleet of great ships working all the time... . 


The Transport Workers’ Federation ‘will not be suspected of fanatical 
rympathies with temperance, but it is nearly two years since it begged the 
Government to take deci 
well-being.” A summary of the evidence gives the following 
facts of the situation’ 


ive action about drink in the interests of national 


“ Prohibition of the Drink Trade during the war would have saved 
drink expenditure and its results, t1,000,000,000 ; added a hundred 
vs to our war work; saved over 200,000,000 cubic feet of shipping ; 
set free for war work 100,000 trains of 200 tons; saved the waste 
1,000,000 acres of land ; 
tons; enormously relieved the strain on the Red Cross ; 


in 
aa 


released 


* Defeat or Victory! 
aud Sevtt. (Cd. net.) 


Mr. Mee and Dr. Holden put forward boldly 
The grave 
Trade in war time is set forth in the 
Army ; it is the cause of grave delay with muni- 
ds of men from war work every day, and makes 
Ir HAMPERS THE Navy; it delays 
slows repairs, and 
has 


Ir DESTROYS 
OUR FOOD SUPPLIES; during the war it has consumed over 3,500,000 tons of 


sugar than the Army. Ir wasTEs OUR FINANCIAL STRENGTH; since the and you can s eal much money on it as you please. Ar 

. a é 8 ase. > we ¢ 
war began our people have spent on alcohol over £400,000,000. It oan ee yh. ied Clewen nani aie sieouth tate Prag alg nildren 
DIVERTS THE NATION'S STRENGTH; it uses 500,000 workers, 1,000,000 ee ; 3 . nyptiore mee 


“The Destruction of | 


children for leaving them the | 


of | 
released man-power enough to lift €0,600,000 | 


By Artbur Mee end J. Stuart Holden. Loadoa: Morgan | 
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stile of doctors and nurses; saved food to feed the nation eeet 
months ; or saved enough food to teed the Army and Navy all the 
time. 
















But we have not space here to go more into detail. We must, ly waver, 
quote the eloquent answer to the argument that not for any reason will 
the country tolerate Prohibition :— 














































































“We have prohibition of white bread, prohibition of light, prohibition 
of petrol for pleasure, prohibition of potatoes for pigs, prohibition of 
travel, prohibition of trading, of building, and postal faci iti prohi 
of cakes in theatres and choco late tied with ribbon 8, prohibition of any. 
thing or everything except this thing that stands ete rnally in the way of 
Britain and of victory. We are to have beefless days and muttonteaa 
days and chickenicss days—anything but drinkless days. We arg 
not to spend more than 53. 6d. on a dinner, but the drink caa 
always be extra; you have it for breakfast and lunch and supper, tov, 
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ALL THIS PROMIBITION OF THINGS THAT STRENGTHEN vs, 
NAME OF HEAVEN AND EARTH AND VICTORY, CAN WE Nor 
THINGS THAT WEAKEN US?” 

Included in the book is a useful little map showing that half of the 
world where Prohibition already operates, from which wo seo the 
Daughter Nations shaming the Motherland. All Canada, except Quebec, 
| is or soon will bo under Prohibition; and all Australasia is under! 

Option, and all her military camps are under Prohibition. 


le WE HAVE 
WHy, IN THE 
HAVE PROHIBITION OF 





We may remind our readers that the authors of this book aro no 
teetotal cranks, and that the Strength of Britain Movement, which 
they represent, is in no way connected with or run by any temperance 
organization. We may add that no profit is made from the sale of tho 
book. For every copy sold another will be printed. The only aim 
of the authors is to put their facts before as wide a public as 
possible. 

Of the first edition, publislied under the title Defeat one hundred 
thousand copies were sold in twenty days. In regard to the new tditica, 
with the auspicious additionof “or Victory” to the tit 
make the following comment and appeal :— 





ay 
ti 





> e auth of | 





? 
t, 


No longer do we think simply of Defeat. We look alicad, we sca 
the stirring of Authority, we feel the throb of a mighty passion rising 
in the State, and we thiak of the Victory that is coming—here at home 
and there abroad. . Tho Strength of Britain Movement has 
made this book iis own, as part of the Win-the-War Campaign 

Prohibition. Will you, who helped to send out the first Hund: 


Thousand, he!p to send out One Hundred Thousand more ?” 


for 


oF 


We ask our readers to read this book, to study tho well-founded and 
truthful facts it contains,and then to draw their conclusions. If those 
conclusions are to tho effect that we could make our position at home 
absolutely secure by Prohibition during tho War but not without, 
not to insist on Prohibition is treason. Those who realize tho need 
of Prohibition during the War and do not demand it because it is 
unpopular aro guilty of moral cowardice, and descrvo tho fate of th» 
coward. We feel far more sympathy with the careless, int 
riveter on the Clyde who gulps down his syrupy beer “laced” with raw 
whisky, and swears he will do so till the Government tell him 
not, than we do with the thin-lipped prudent advocate of moderation 
who thinks it would be “courting revolution” to deprive the worker 
of his liquor. 





ignoi 


hoe must 


HOLLAND AND PAN-GERMANIS®M.* 

Oxe of the favourite devices of pro-Germans in neutral countr 
pretend that the blockade and the action of the Allies in Greece 
us to be hypocritical in our claim to represent the interests of sma 
nationalities. It is doubtful whether any intelligent person is re 
deceived by this shallow misrepresentetion of obvious facts; and th 
pamphlet before us proves that in Holland, at any rate, people 
under no illusion as to what a German victory would mean for th 
Mr. van der Hoeven Leonhard has brought together a number of German 

















utterances by well-known writers, from ‘Treitschke onwards, which 
place it beyond dispute that the possession of the mouths of the Rhine is 
one of the most persistent of German ambitions, and that the exist f 
| Holland, like that of Belgium, is considered a wrong to the great German 
nation, which must be set right with the least possible hang All 


but Mr. Leonhard knows 
¢ 


i 


Germans, no doubt, are not Pan-Gesmans: 
very well that it is precisely the Pan-German spirit o 
ruthless oppression which a German victory would placo 
Therefore he docs not regard as idle expressions of individual fanatici 
such utterances as these : 


conquest and 
in power. 


aa 


“The German people is always right, because it is the German peopl 


and numbers eighty-seven million souls.”—Otto Richard Tannenberg, 
Gross-Deutschland. 
“It is precisely our craving for expansion which drives us into tho 





about peace and 


aths of conquest, and in view of which all chatter 
J. L. Reimer, 


1umanity can end must remain nothing but chatter.” 
Ein Pangermanisches Deutschland, 


stern | 


It is true that the Dutch, as a Germanic people, might 
spared the forcible expropriation, and gradual extermination, res 


possibly 
I, 
but on the other hand 


rve 


on Pan-German principles, for non-German races ; 
there is not the slightest doubt that, if these principles triumphed, tho 
German language would be forced upon the population of Holland 
This is a prospect which has no aliurements for Dutch patriotism, and 


*Uiet Belang des Vaderiands in verband met het Pangermanisme (The Interest of 
the Latherland tn relation to Pan-Germanism), Deor J. yan der Uocyea Leoulard, 
Amsterdam; a. MW. Kiuyt. (lo cents.) 
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Mr. Leonhard’s pamphlet is a timely reminder to his countrymen of the 
fate which would unquestionably await them if Germany were allowed 
to impose her will upon Europe. He docs not enter at large upon the 
question of the Dutch colonies, but they are obviously “ places in the 
gun” which would be very attractive to German cupidity. 





FICTION. 


HATCHWAYS.* 
Troven this is an ante-bellum novel, it is not without premonitions of the 
ecnftict, 2nd inasmuch as one of the principal characters is a Frenchman, 
and a very engaging and chivalrous represcntative of his race, Miss 
Sidgwick is fully justified in dedicating her work, wiitten during the 
war, “to the good memory of the first Entente, which may no allicd 
sorrows ever unsweeten.” Miss Sidgwick modestly calls her work 
“little,” but, while it is of average Icngth, there is far more reading in it, 
far more observation and insight, than in the majority of modern novels, 
Jt is not a book to be skimmed ; it needs leisurely and even carcful read- 
ing. This is largely due to the somewhat elliptical style of the conversa- 
tion, which faithfully represents the way in which people talk who belong 
to the same set, who sce a good deal of one another, and use a sort of 
oral shorthand. You have to read yourself into their milieu before 
you can follow it, and you have often to read passages twice or thrice 
over before you can distil the full essence of theirimport. But, speaking 
for oursclyes, we do not resent the extra attcnticn which this method 
involves, because it is worth while. The dramatis personae are interesting, 
and an unusually large proportion—for a modern novel— are quite delight- 
ful: some from their first appearance on the scene, and others as they 
reveal unexpected traits of kindliness end cons:deraticn in the progress 
of the story. The Frenchman is not the hero; he is a friendly invader 


who comes over to England chiefly on Lusiness— he is a pioneer in the 
field of aviation—but also to renew a family friendship ond to study 
the country and peopic. He speaks the language fluently, he has the 


best of introductions, and he has read and heard a great deal about us, 
and formed an estimate which, though friendly, is considerably in need 
of revision. His sponsors, Sir Gecrge Trenchard, a distinguished 


traveller and big-game hunter, and Mr. Marchant, an Oxford Professor, 








promptly decide that he must be introduced to Holmcr and Holmer 
ohim. Holmcr is a ducal seat, but thovgh the widowed Drchess is a 
clever and capable woman, she is not the presiding genius of the neigh- 
bourhood. That position is held without any self-asscition by Mrs. 
Redgate, a yourgish marricd woman, wise, tolerant, undcmonstrative, 
sparing of speech but lavish of sympathy; the confidante of everybody 
Lecause she inspires but does not betray confidences. So it comes 


about that her house, where she lives happily with her husband, a 
genial but self-effacing literary journalist, is a sort of informal club, 


where all the nice and a few semi-nice people congregate at all hours, 
especially the young Duke end his brother Iveagh, two highly uncen- 
ventional representatives of the Pritish aristocracy, who take a lot of 
knowing, but repay the trouble when you have penetrated their dis- 


coneerting exteriors. Cabricl du Frettay, in spite of all his cleverness 
and French logic—or rather because of it— misread them completely at 


first, though he was interested in them from the begirning. 


ry 
ihe iact 
iat they both threw back to their Irish ancestry, especially Ive 





wast 


mother was thororghly British, and never understcod 





whereas their 

them. Mrs. Redgate did, through the strange wizardry of sympathy; 
and in time Gabriel, through her influence, came to be her chief ally, 
after the Duke, in finding Iveagh the right anodyne for his black moods. 


Ife had been des 


him over for a soldier, married, and gone to India, and just when 





crately in love with a fascinating flirt vy ho had thrown 


Iveagh was beginning to reconcile himsclf to the inevitable, with possi- 


bilities of consolation in another quarter, rcturned suddenly to Holmcr. 





Tor 





the news of the impending anival was upset by the reckless cruelt 


worse, Mrs. Redsate’s judicious scheme for bieaking 
a. 


of another girl, a former rival of the siren from India. Cf this girl, s 


handsome, dashing creature, not without her good points, we rea 
that to her “love, the great power that shakes and welds the world, 
’ 


cnown except as a show, a vulgar entertainment, a freak of 


ayed at, played upon. ..a , Erncstine 





was un 






nature to be played with, } 
. 
li 


; 
l 

had sometimes thought, like innumerable Fnglich girls, without any 

I 


of the forms of a heart.” ‘ 


ives one m pleasanter picture of the Frglish “classes,” as 





hat is perbaps the hardest sayirg in a book 
which ¢ 
Mr. Gladstone used the word, than any we have read for a lorg time. 


astrophe, but in the end, by the 





The story comes very near a tragic e¢: 
Leneficent cabal of Mrs. Redgate, Gabricl, the Duke, and Miss Bess 
Ryeborn (not to mention an cscaped leopard), Iveagh is restored to 


sanity, the Duchess is routed, and the Duke delivered from the bride 
whom his mother had designed for him. 





Reapas.e Novers._- The Matchmakers. By J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder 





and Stoughton. {s, net.)—A most humerous story dealing with life 
in the village of Li.tl+ Pendleton. Its perusal! will furnish an excellent 
antidote to the worries of the war. The Backg 1 of Battle. By 
Dell Leigh. (Same publishers, 2s. Gd. net.) setches of hospital life 
and othe tters at the beginning of the war. Grace Lorraine. By 


\ 


! 
Douglas Sladen. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.}—The story takes plac 


Gc 


® Halchways. By Lthel Sidgwick, London: Sidgwick and Jackson. (60J \ 
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in the year 1914, but, except for the departure of one of the characters 

| to France, the war is the last matter which cccupies the reader or the 

| characters.——Till the Clock Stops. By J. J. Bell. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—A melodrama full of alarms and surprises. _— 
Out of the House. By M. E. F. Irwin. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.)— 
A London story of modern life before the war. The book has a quaint 
old-world flavour. The characters would have figured appropriately 
had the date been a hundred years ago. 


| t 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 











[Notice in this column does not necess 





rily preclale su5sez432t revis 0.) 

The Lord Kitchener Memorial Book. (Wodder and Stoughton. 
| 3s. 6d. net.}—This interesting volume has been compiled by Sir Hedley 
Le Bas for the benefit of the Lord Kitchener National Memorial Fund, to 
| provide medical aid for disabled ofiiccrs and men and commercial travel- 
} ‘ 


iips for their sons. It contains some remarkable tributes to 


Lord Kitchener 


ling scholars 





om General Jofire, Gencral Cadorna, Lord Derby, and 
| General Sir W. Robertson—who emphasizes the magnitude of Lord 
Kitchener's achicvement in raising and equipping our vast new armics 
s0 rapidly. The Marquis de Chasscloup Laubat, who as head of a 




















I , 
French technical mission was in close relations with the War Ministe: 
| curing the early days of the war, describes in a striking way an interview 
during which Lord Kitchener, dist d at being unable to supply ail 
that General Joffre needed in a crisis, almost broke down and wey 
“T had already admired his fine intellectual and moral qualities,’ he 
adds, “ but from that instant I also felt for him a deep affection.” 
| General Birdwood describes Lord Kitchener's visit to Gallipoli, and 
the enthusiasm of the Australians at Anzac. Al'l Lord Kitchener's 
speeches on the war are ieprinted here, as they deserve to be, and 
| there is a very interesting collection cf portraits, cartoons, and 
tions of episodes in that great career. 

Needlecraft in the School. By Margaret Swanson, late of the Glasgow 
School of Art iby I r John Adams, M.A., B. Sc., 
LL.D., University of London. (Longmans and Co. 5s The wide rang 
of subjects which may | ped I n neod anid 
their educational } I der in an ng, 
we might well sav an ing, 2 Miss S 1 sh that, 
besides a real kn le of h J sa } if hs 
into the 1 of her | { ad to tho 

gement and guid i i be of use 
to amateur teachers as ! t 1 lents, 
both for its pract ns and f rhe teacher's 
motive power is 1 sarily tl j i hick 
fi hing t ! } J s s] nd the dui! 
ntri ies of ( 3 r stil 4 patte sf 
to her advan l st s sat I Ba al es of 
Italian and Sj h J s, wit seir practical as 
well as beautifu 4 » ad A incn, ? 

Penus he F e. By Fe MeAfee Oxford Univer- 
ity Press, 2s. ( I { I spices of I ethan 
Club of Yale 1 s Miss M 3 1a most table 
and ir Pe sl All i s to the 
sta } i ted. Int first part 
we his notes on 1 3 I n ferences 
to the plave | ghts $ y tI 1e precious 
comments on t t it r} ection 
all Pepys’s notes « Ss iat y, and are reminded 
that, t h he was | i ra l he was a 

f Ha 1M oduction Miss McAfee 

3s Was and tl the Court, 

ser | t cest n stage as weil 

as of the rhymed plet h Dryden tried to acclimatize in our 


heroic drama, 











Tie S : \ ‘ n. d by R. M. 
Alden. H ia Miffi ~ t I} read Shake- 
rreare s Sonr { t i 1 this « 1 ) 
I 
treatise, in wi ’ n 1 and rs of 
it era I tors are i i pared. But to those 
who delight in. Shak rca 5 : of infor. 
mation, and also, per Ss, a warning ag st the fu f 
theories as to t . 5 % A 3 impartiality 

f. 1 from his caus n z t 1 of his 
t v i yi Mu SE 3" sore 
vears witl S . : He 
is d his 1 j , j an af ple ne late 
Dr. H. H. 1 

Mu F I I rer } cneaen olf 
D 1A Lord Duferin, 

$1 is ad from 
L879 to LSS >> S54, Ww 1 became 


: 
i 
Viceroy of India, Lady Dudierin has already published her Canadiag 
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and Indian journals, and now prints in this interesting volume the 
journal-letters which she sent home from Russia and Turkey. The two 
winters which she spent at Petrograd were marred by continual Nihilist 
plots, ending in the murder of the Tsar Alexauder If. on January 15th, 
1881; but Lady Dufferin had her fill of gaiety. She describes very 
brightly her pleasant ycars at Constantinople, with a visit to Egypt, 
and gives‘a humorous account of a lunch with Abdul Hamid, an insig: 
vificant little man who ate in sflence amid his terrified Ministers. Thosa 
agreeable times seem very distant. 





Arthur Rell. (CG. Bell and 


From Hartour to Harbour. By Mrs. 
*n history of Christchurch, 


Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—This is a well-writt 
Bournemouth, and Poole, with the intervening villages so well known 
to the visitors who flock to the Hampshire coast. Mrs. Bell deals very 
fully with Ranulf Flambard’s great Priory at Christcharch and with 
the carly history of Poole under the Longespées. She-gives also nuch 
space to the exploits of the eighteenth-century “ free-traders,” who 
smuggled tea and spirits and fought His Majesty's ships and troops; 
and to the literary associations of Bournemouth with Sir Henry Taytor, 
R. L. Stevenson, Mr. Hardy, and others. In fact, the book is very 
comprehensive. ‘Twelve of the late Mr. Beil’s pleasant drawings are 
reproduced in colour. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING 






























—— fs 
Andreveff (L. ). The Crushed Flower, and other Stories, er 3vo (Duckworth) net 5,0 
Aa itoa (11.), The Tale of a ‘Tank, and other Yarns, cr Svo......(8. Low) net 3/0 
Heotham-Edwards (M.), Twentieth-Ccatury France....(Chapman & Hall) net 10'6 
Blackwood (A.), Day aad Night Stories, cr 8YO 2.0.6... cece ee ee eeee (Cassell) 60 
Bieackley (H.), A Hundred Years Ago: a Tale of the Riots of 1812 (Nash) net 60 
iiiue (A. W.), The Quay Head Tryst, er 8YO 20.0... cc eee eee (A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Bond (F. B.) and Lea (VT. 8.), \ Preliminary luvestigation of the Cabata Con- 

tained in the Coptic Gnostic Books, 8V0 .. 0... eee ee (Blackwell) net 86 

Brighouse (H.) and Forrest (C.), Hobson's; the Novel of Hobson's Choice, cr 5v0 
(Conatable) net 15.9 
runner (Ethel), Cella and her Friends, 1l8mo .........- (A.L. Humphreys) net 2.6 
bury (H.), My Visit to Ruhleben, Sv0.......ccccccceccceceees (Mowbray) net 26 
Caine (W.), The Fair, and otiier Stories, cr SVO 20... cece eee eees (Methuen) net 50 
De Loghe (5.), The Straits Imprevoatlec, cr 8vo (4. Murray) net 50 
Dosigevsky (F.), The Eternal Husband, and other ot Nei 46 
Ihwver (1. F.), The Green Half-Moon, er 8v0........ f 5 5,0 
Lpictetas: ‘the Discourses and Maanal, &c., trans hi. Matheson, 

Pe, Gh okhencadncseeenes« ; { ard Univ. Press) each 3.5 
Ss SN EE NO, DOW. 5c ccccccccceveséecsasenssaces ic assell) net 26 
«reex Reader for Schools (A), ed. by . Piceman aud W. DD. Lowe, cr 8vo 

(Oxtord Univ. Press) 2 
Mammond (W.), Masonle Emblems and Jewels... .cccceeeeees (. Philip) net ¢ 
EE, EDS. oc caducdcsnenensaeannes Soccccccces (Constable) net 6 
Harcourt (C.), A Pair of Silk Stockings, cr 8V0 .. cc cece eee ee eeees (Nash) net 6 
Marker (lL. A.), Jan and her Job, cr 8VO ... ccc cc cccccccccsss (J. Murray) net 5 
Hope (Lilith, ae aad Seo! cr BVO ....ccccess .. (Hurst & Blackett) 6 
Jugram (A. F. W.), The Potter and the Clay ..(Wells Gardner) 2.6 
Judge (A. W.), Siesuene of Acrofoilsand Ae: os (Whittaker) pet 150 
Keable (R.), The Perpetual Sacrifice — ’ eotenen (Nisbet) net 36 
. ly (B.), The Voice in the Light, PO ncntsecoousevacaers (Sinupkin) 6.0 
King (Grace), The Pleasant Wa) 3 of st. Mi dard, cr 8¥9 ....0.0. (Constable) net 5-0 
Lampson(G. L.), A Soldier's Book of Love Voems, tamo..(4. 1. fhumphreys) net 26 
Le Queux (W.), Two fo a Tangle, cr 8v0.......... (Hodder & Stc ynghton) net 5 0 
Lovola (Mother Mary), Blessed are They that Moura ..( Burns & Oates) net 2.6 
Machbain (A,), Celtic Mythology and Religion, S8vu.......... (Ll. Mackay) net 76 
MeCabe (J.), "The Pope's Favourite, er 8v0.............-. (Hurst & Blacketi) 60 
MacFarlane (C.), Reminiscences of a Literary Life, 1799-1455 (4. Mwray) act 30.4 
Matlock (G. R.), Poems and Lyrica, 8v0...... ccc cee cccees (Heinemann) net 5 0 
Mayhew (A. L.), Concise Dictionary of Middle Baglish..(Came, { niv. Preasi net 60 
Mew’s Annual Digest of English Case Law, 1916, roy Svu....( Sweet & Maxwell) 15 0 
Mitchell (D.G.), The Kirk f° the Clachan, er 8vo............ (A. Gardner) net 3 6 
Newall (C. F.), The Problem of Pain in Nature, er 3.0 i ; et 36 
ificial List of Registered Teachers, 1917, 4io... ) 
Pauline Epistles (The) Contained in MS. Parker 

Ph Mind cidhtbneGedeseetoienbinsds concbennea 

Vhilips’ Record Atlas, ed. by George Philip................04{ ‘ 
Pickthall (Marjorie L. C.), The Limp of the Poor Souls, er 
Vowya (J. C.), Wood and Stone; a Romance, cr 3v0........ 
An ees cabeeusadvadd ens 
Roberteom (A.), Commadies, 10m... 0... cccccccccccccccecs (he. Mathews) net 26 

Koss (G.), Argentina and Uruguay, Sv0... 2... 66. eee eee ees (Metiuen) net 10,6 
Science and the Nation : Essays by Cambridge es, S60 

(Camb. Colv. Preas) net 56.9 
Slater (F. C.), Calls Across the Sea, 18m9...........c00e- (Blackwood) net v6 
‘Tagore (Sir R.), The Cycle of Spring, er 5vo.............45. (Maemiitfan) net 26 
"Varkington (B.), Penrod and Sam, er 8v0.......... (Hlodder & Stoughtoa) net 5.0 
‘Thompson (C.), Manhood : the Facts of Life Preseated (9 Men, ¢ r 8v0 

(Health Promotion) net 2°6 
‘Trask (Katrina), The Invisible Balance Shect, er 8v0..........6. (J. Lane) net 60 
si, F J DS re aon (Ward & Lock: net 50 
"tvoubridge (Lady), Mrs. Vernon's Daughter, er Svo.......... (Methuen) net 6.0 
tweatyman (G. A.), English tirammer and Composition, ce svo ..(Risington) 50 
Vaughan (H. M.), The Dial of Ahaz, er 8v0............00008: iM. Secker) net 65 0 
Watt (H. J.), The Psychology of Sound, 8vo ......... (Camb. Laiv, Press) pet 10/6 


DEATH. 
HUTTON.—On 10th February, 1917, aiter a jong lneas, at Werdown, Haslemere, 
Surrey, Hexagy Ricuwoxyv Heros, M.A., MB. Camd., aged to. 
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N. P. i. 


WAR LEAFLETS, 





1. Dividend Saving. 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 
3. Private investment and Depreciation, 





Ccpies. of any of these leaflets will be sent post fice 


to readers of this journal on application to the 


NATICNAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


DENT’S WATCH ES AND CLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizea and Goll Medal; Franco- 
British Exhibition. ‘Yho-only Geand Prize awarded 
to @ British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chim- 


TO THE KING. normeters. The onl Grand Prize awarded for 
| Astronomical Regulators, Chromographs, and 
Ships’ Compass 
NEW C. TALOGUE free on application. 
| .* DENT and ep a 


Makers of tive Great Westminster Clock, Big Lea, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchanége, E.c. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


KOLEOCRN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£97,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID....................135,000,000. 


M ERSEY DOCKS 


THE MERSKY DOCKS AND TIARBOUR BOARD are prepared to receive 
Lcans of £20 and upwards, as may be agreed upon, on the security of thelr BONDS, 
at. Interest at the rate of £5 10s. Od. per centum, per annum, payable hali- yeatly, 
for periods a3 may be arranged. 

Communications to be addressed to the Treasurer, Dock Office, Liverpool 
= 7 «KRED CHANDLER, General Manager and Secretary 

tyerpoo 


> 


AND HARBOUR BOARD. 


Dock Ofiice, 


To LET. 


ASBOU RN H. ALL, BUXHALL. A picturesque 

residence, with extremely fine entrance hall, drawing and dining rcoms, 
6 bedrooms, bath, &c., with h. and c. water, the usual offices, stabling and garage, 
ood gardens, tennis ouend and orchard. Within a mile of ¢ thure h and Post Office. 
More land and shooting may be had.—Apply ESTATE OFFICE, Buxhall, near 
Stowmarket. 


> 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SCHOOL OF MINES & TECHNOLOGY, 
h JOHANNESEURG.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT with special qualifications 


in PHILOSOPHY to assist Professor cf English and Philosophy. Salary £350 per 
antum, rising by annual Increments cf £50 to the maximum of £150. The sun 
of £50 will be allowed for travelling expenses to South Africa, and half-salary from 
date of sailing till arrival in Johannesburg. A medical certificate will be required 
before appointment. A three years’ engagement will be given. Applications from 
ladies will be catettalned. No application from men fit fo t military ser-ico will be 
jose ane | ae plicationa and testimonials in triplicate, stating age and qualifications, 
to be sent to CHALMERS, GUTHRIE & CO., LIMITED, 9 idol Lane, Londoa, B.C. 


Halal s BOROUGH OF HALIFAX. 
EDUCATION COMMITTER 

MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 


WANTED at Easter, 1917, Principal subject Botany 
some junioe Physics. Degres essential, and expericace in a Secondary Schouk 
desirable. Salary £150 per annum. 


Yorms of ap plic ation, which will besent on receipt of stamped, addresaed fools "ap 
envelope, must be returned to the undersigued wot iater than March 12th, 1017. 
Education Offices, Hatifax, Ww. OSTLER, 
20th February, 1917. Secretary. 
D ERBYSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERYIEL D GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
A SENTOR SCIENCE MISTRESS required alter Master. 


Degres and experienre 
Subjects: Chemistry and Physics. Salary £130-140 ialtial, rising to £1 70.-—Apply 


MEAD-MISTRESS, 
EVPUCcaAT 
- SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 


at once to the 
K ENT 
COUNT 


SCIENCE MISTRESS, to take entire charge of the work, required for next term. 


OMMITTEE. 
WELLS. 


ION Cc 


TUNBRIPGE 


-* 


Post may be permanent aft 2 Suomer holidays. Salary according tv Keat Education 
Committee's scale——Appy to HEAD-MISTRESS immediatcty. 
_ Sa, 19i7 FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 


ISTRE SS OF SCIENCE ‘wante dia April for the GLOU{ ES- 











qT! ~. HIRE SCHoor, bn LOMFSTIC &CIFNCH, to teach Chemistry 

and I'liysics, Physiclogy and Hygiene. ‘Tralning, experlence, and ecome kaowled 
ef Domestic’ Arta desirable Apply, s tating salary, to ihe ORGANIZING SECRE- 

TARY. Parrack Square, Gloucester. 

LLEYN’S SCHOOL, DULWICH, S.E. 
Wanted, an ASSISTANT-MASTER (ineligibie) to teach Shorthand, RoolLkeepiag, 
and Junior Arithmetic, and to act aa School Secretary. Oitice expericn lostra ble 
Salary £150 per annam, increasing either to maximum £230 or £200, according tu 
qualifications. Apply, with full particulars az ud copic 3 of testinoniala, tothe HEAD- 





MASTER later than Wednesday, 7th Marci 
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EDITOR (retin 

¥ Felloy 
Write i 


~d), experienced, fairly known 
iting to consider SUBSTITLTE WoRKE 
i Ss’ Advertising Offices, Bleet strocb. 


DUBLISHER'S 
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¢ duration of the 


sixty, v 
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t niversil 
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ary 


S OUTHEND-ON-SEA E DUCATION COMMITTEE, 
b 


SCHOOL FOR GIRIS. 


hicH 
F. LEWYTS.. 

MATHEMATICAT 
nee essential. Initial salary, £1: 
rising by annual increments of 


Miss M, 
in Septembs 
raining or exp 
tions and experience, 


Head- is 
>, after Ra 
ripos preferred. 
wording to gualifica 
£10 to 2200. 

Also, after Faster, VISITING MISTRESS for Class Singing and Pianoforte. Good 
Pecondary School experience with large classes and knowledge Of Sol-la system 


ress: 





ster or 
nu 








essential, 


Apply, to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


J. W. BARROW, 
HIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS, CAMBRIDGE. 


enclosing copies of 3 testimonials, 
Secretary. 


{AMBRIDG ES 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY 


ACKER (either sex) will be required on the Staff of the above School for 


TI 
pa. aphy, wit! yme English. Duties to commence on April 23th next. Salary 
£150 per annum, non-resident Applications to be sent at once tothe LLUUCATLION 
SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 
wth February, 1917. 


zt 


exsentia 

Aliso, 
take gener: 
Apriy, The 


R. F. A. 


SCHOOL. — SENIOR, FRENCH MIS- 
PRESS wanted for end of April. An Honours Degree and good experience 
1. Salary £170 or £180 to suitable candidate. 

wanted immncdiatels PEMPORAKY MISTRESS, possibly until 
Il work in the midcle school, Salary £3 3s. a week or by arran 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HADLAND underta 
READING, INDEXING, R 


TUNEATON HIGH 


July, to 
geniert. 


kes RESEARCHE S, PROOF- 
LVISION of 


MSs 











~ Good experience, lignest testimonials, Linguist, Classical, Drench, Spanish, 
Italian, German 
15 BELLEVUF MANSIONS, FOREST HILT, §.F. 
‘ R kK Dy R S .« 

() _ N’S PART IN THE WAR Trained Workers are vrgently needed. 
Nead *' 4 "AR EERS,” and prepare for work. A Handbook giving detaiied inforwa- 
lich as to present openings for cated women. is. Gi.: post tree Is. 10d.— 
Central Bureau for the Employ ment of Women. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


Q °* 


&c. 
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SCHOCCLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 


ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

ays. 
FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded to candidates of 15 and under 
| Who produce a good previous record and who pass written tests In English Com- 


FINSBURY CIRCUS, F.C., OPENED on JANUARY 18th, 1917. 
now icing held in the Principat Languages of the N Middie, and Par ast and of 
Aiticr (courses will also be given in Oriental Rel and Custome, | 
Jutending students are inviied to apply at once to the undersizned, 
E. DENISON ROSS, Directo 
{RESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, F.C 
J RHETORIC LECTURES by Professor FOSTER WATSON, D.Lit., on 
BKITISH COLONTSATION at 6 o'clock, 
fuesdav, Febr y ort Larly Colonies.” Wednesday, February 281 Later 
folonies Vhersday, Mareh Ist, “ Colonial Scli-Govermment.” Friday rch 2nd, | 
Imperial Unity.” | 
Free to the public. 
} 
YHEOSOPHICAL Society Lectures at 155 BROMPTON RD.S.W. |} 
near Harrol's) Fridays at 3.30 oa “ Problems of the Unseen World.” | 
buesd: p.m. on *“* ¢ stian OQiigins.” Feb, 23.--* The Gulf Fixed,” | 
Miss ( We is Mareh ‘Thought Transference,” M Feb. 27 } 
* bude n d 1 * W. Loftus Hare March 6 Miss Botliwell-Gosse, 
os BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING | 
COLLEGE, DAK FORD HEALTH, KENT. | 
lrrustes 
fir GCRORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman) the MARCHION! SS OF SALISBURY. 
Maior the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.PL The Rt. Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
“ADDISON, M.P. The Rt SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 





LORD 
Pri 




















Mise A. WIKNTER (TR 

The Collece was ope lin] 
aie prepared to be te { se 
She course extends over two ye 
Theory of Education; the 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and a $ 
in the neighhourho« l lege stands in its own yvrounds ot res, iu a 
beautiful and tl lity close to Dartford Heath. The Course veyins io 
Oetober.—Further pa 8 OM AP] tion to the SECRETARY. 

100 THPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING T 
' Presiden Lord BERESFORD, E.C.T. Principal . ALEXA 
¥.R.G.S aad Mrs ALEXANDER. ‘the Staff cous te at Meaical Lecturers and 
experienced ‘Teachers ip ey lranch of Phys ¢, including a Swedish 
Mistress trom the Roy Gymnastic Ins Le ited won sre 
trained as Scientific J ot Physical age, Nursing, and 
BMeclic aad Grmnastics. Findent ie upervision, | 

References permitted d Kinnaird i¢, the Hon, 
end iter hk. Lyttelten, D.D—Further particulars trom the 


SWEDIST. SYSTEM 
AL TR \iNING 
STANSFELD. 


ING'S 


I 
ag — cy ea MO Se abe COLLEGE, 
Students are 














Lansdowne Road, Redford Principal, Miss 
fyained in this College to become Seachers of Gymnesties in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Vducational and Medical 
vmnasties on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiclogy and Hygiene, | 
Dancing, Hoe Lacrosse, ( het, fennis, de. 
rO GIRLS SFEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING, 
NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 

os HYGIENYD, J ngton, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
Thy 1 { re. de. Swedish Gyvinnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimmir Hvgiene, 
Ansiomy, Phvei ony, &e. Inelusive tees, £110 per annum. GOOD Pusis 
CBTAINED AFTER TRAINING 

YR OF BEL EDU‘ ATIONAL INSTITUTE, LE’ ‘ARDENS, 

1 wy + K ENSINGT¢ 4 College tor Pot s “on Tt} kt 
1on, Niam Mather, { urer: Mr. (. G, Montefiore, A.: Sec.: 
Mr. scthur +. Symonds, M.A oration ec ne -rning Schotaishipe and Loan 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss J. LAWRENCE, 

UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and 

{) ene singh Smee © Gardening for Wemen. ———- 
s-ouses t, Flowers, and Rock R Full tt ’ 
tion eheae bs BS ble Successes in Ex g Peckecping, Market 
fey, Pruit-presers strated prospectus ¢ NCIPAI 
= 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





FOURNEMOUTH.— Mr. P. H. I. EVANS, M.A., Prepares 
» aes Weotwieh, tanclurst, Navy (special entry), me ht J 
end ofher bxyame, Large modern Leuee, 600 jaras Licm tra, “ay 
Ricute, Manor head, beurncmouuth, 





tumetic. 1 be worked at hone 





position, Gencral *apers may 

under supervision, 
Application Forms, 

returned H 


before March 1 


Knowledge 


» and 


can be o ined from the HEAD-MISTRESS, must be 





; ws 
D. 


¥ I E 
LANE, WATFOR 
I—Miss WALLIS. 
tential School for Girls, 
“Watford 616. 


MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALK ¥ Ps RODBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


College (historical D1ipos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
Yel.: 470 Harrcw. 


ENGLAND.—CALDER 


I G 


~ 


XHEY 
Princ 






Ti 
Private Resic 
rele, 


ee 








TORTH OF GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 





ei SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 
Mou ntain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny) The alm is to give a sound 
ineation to gi: is on public school lines. One of the four houses is set apart for 
iu niors under dears of aze. Well-cquipped classrooms, laboratory, gymuasi inp), 





catioa to HE AD-MISTRES 





field fin 


‘GCE, BUXTON.— § 


good playing trated prospectus on a7 


PREGRSS School for Girls from 10 to 19 yeara. 


Jborough gerers! education, with ereat attention to health, Elder giris 
tiny specialise in Att, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch jor girls over 18. Tennis Courts and feld for Hockey and Cricket. Prep, 
for Lxams. Principals, the Misses LODD. 

{RE NCH SCHOOL. — Mlic. EXPULSON, 1 Belsize Park 


Is of good family, prevented 
Special advantages 
bucelient references 


Gardens, Nampstead, N.W., receives a few gir 
fiom finishing their education abroad. Only French epoken. 
jor Music and accomplishments. Home life, outdocr games. 
in bhoglind. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURS? GARDENS, 






A HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—1ligh-clase Poarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
CON DER, Clas ! ‘ivipes, Camb., M.A, Dublia, Lho:ough Education on modera lines 
Special attention given to Languages, Music, atid Painting. LDupils prepared fos 
advanced /xuminations apd tor the Cuiversities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, Ac 


TINCHESTER CHOOL FOR IRLS 

















The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIVS will be held on March 20tb 
or « ance in September, 1917 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
| | debates Att COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 
POARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Vrejyaration jor Univessity Examinations. Domestic Science Department. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. PD. JONES, M.A., DD. 
Principal Miss DAVIN, B.A. 
Tilustrated Prospectus om the PRIN iP AL, “ Jowerfeld,” West Clif, Bourne 
mouth. 
Jt. MARGARET ’S BCH OOL, 
POLMON re LAI STIRLING 
LOARDING SCHOOL EOR GIRLS hatensive 1h ugsand Grounds. Situated 
Inlané on the Main Line betw dial gli and Glasgow, 11 wiles frem Stirliag. 
Thorough General ! tion on Modern Line J.acrosse, Crickel, Tennis, and Fives. 
A Kiedergart tment has been opened.—Wrospectus atu full particulars Gu 
application to the HMtAb-MISTRESS 
_ = ST EBkh it Ss SCO eo ZL, 
b SOUTHWOLD. 
] 3 ( Mi L. SILCOX. 
ferme began 
( Ic} 
Q'T. MONICA’S, BURGH HEATH LADWOBTH, SURREY. 
hd Miss HLATH-JON! Bink 1 Mile. MANILEVE 
! ni t t I c Oj wad 
VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
I i} hit Bi be H } “i A.) 33 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRKRAINI PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGHY) 
for } t to len Lider Girls, ur thee perso n and control, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOREN, 
For prospectus and cetails apply Phe Principals, St. Mos s, Burgh Heath, 
Tadworth, Surrey. 
rINHE a WNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Erscing alr from D Atl ) has just been openc 
elder giris wishir n Fr Domestic Science 


YORKSHIRE, 





SETTLE, 


c+" ERDALE 











Trincipr!: Miss E. Mf rit hk A p. Camb.). 

Thororghly rood ed on In bracir Moderate terms, [Parisian 
lady Lelding French Teacher's Diploma ¢ t staff, 

E RSI E LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER SEY. 
ia tute for Continental School; sj i! facilities for y French, 
as well all othe ibjects; boarding [ees mioderat nd fiberal 
diet hie } ys gan &e., in own grounds; sea bathing vzpertus 
apply to } B.A ) ), Principal 





EASTBOURNE.— 











é TT and Miss JOLUNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton 
Coneze Pirst e b bi ation. Premis2s cially built for a Sebool. 
. 8 Rink. Lacrosee liockey, Veunis, Cricket, Swimaoutny, 
ne 1054 Spring Term began Jenuary 1Ct 1917 
HIGH FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLI RMINGHAM. 
Mi x RELI ON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preys 2 t i : S arshiip 
i 
paMmti cs ! l Pr IMENT. 
PRLYVAI ORY bE I FOR bUiS AND GIRLS. 
hk i G HOUSES, 
! HLAD-MISTRESS, 
j INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
Prospectus Cn apy ,CRAE MOIR, 
2 rm 4 
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BOYS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 

T . TO BECOME A NAYAL OFFICER. — For 
. information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

took, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

deacription of life at the Noval N av al Colleg Osborne and Partmouth.—(Publica- 

tioa Dept.), Olk VES Ltd., 65 South Moltoa Street, L Leadsa, WwW. 


{ RAMLING HAM COLLE GE, sU F FOLK. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, -— “d by ~ 7 Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M. 
Inclusive Fees, £43 : £55 per a n. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops 











FOUR ENTRANCE cae one a FOR COMPETITION, MARCH 30ra. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3prp. 
Illustrated Pro spectus and full particulars on application to the 
a EAD-MASTER or the SeCas TARY. 
ASTBOURNE Cor. LE GE Pre sient s The DU KE OF 
5 DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: fev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, MLA. late 
Aasistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Lngineering Classes, 
Jhysteal Drill compulsory for the whola school. Cadst corp. New buiklings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitioas for Soas of Officers 
pad Cle ray. 
‘LIFTON ¢ COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, Modern 


Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, valus from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a Percival Scholarship and a SCHOL ARSHIP for ARMY 
CANDIDATES. MXAMINATION in June. There are also several “ War Exhi- 
Litions ” of £60 a ycar.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clittoa College, Bristol. 
Br ‘HTON COLLEGE.—An EXAMINATION will be held 

on June 6th and 6th to elect to at least TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in 
value from £60 to £45 a year. 

Pull ismamen lars on ccenetine to the NEAD-MASTER. 


NU TTON VALENCE SCHOOL (fo: nied 1576). Motor from 
i) Maidstone. Complete modern sehool buildings and boardiag-houses (1911); 
swparate house, &c., for Juniors ; situation ideal; 400 ft. 
clews of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. 
B.A. or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, 5.W. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School "Education. 
. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 t» Oxford. Fins 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Yootball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Scholarst nips July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


| ERKH AMSTE D- SCHOOL, HERTS. 
" Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparatioa fer Se 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments : Preparat ny for Boys under 
tie age of 10}, Junior for boys 19} to 13, and Senior 15-19 ach 
sames.—Apply Lh ib- a ASTER. 








W. W. HOLDGATE, 


— | Head - M: aster, 
Army and Navy, 
nior School and for 






has separate houses, teaching, life and g 

Kk ELLY COLLEGE E, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by tho 
« . Army Council. Magnificent Luildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special LNGINELRING class for NAVAL 


CADETS. 


Head-Master, HW. V. PLUM, M.A. 


JELSTED SCHOOL. 


fEN SCHOLARSTIUIPS, £70-£20, 
competition ia March.—Varticulary from the Ke 
URSAR. 


R OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value from £75 downwards, for boys from 12 to 15, will be awarded 
by examination beginning Ma ‘h Gth, 1917. 
for sons of officcra killed in the war will also be given. Wx 
end iu London.—l'or aaa lars apply TUE BURSAR, 


C HELTE N H AM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
/ EXAMIN ATION, May 29th, 30th, and 3ist At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £75 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS 
will be offered to candidates who are not already in the Colle 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP, value 
455 per annum, with preference for boys born, educated, or residing in Herefordshire. 
Also ARMY and OLD CHELTONIAN SCHOLARSHIPS. Some nominations 
for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per annum, are open for next term. 
Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheltenham. 


AKHAM sc HOOL. An EXAMINATION will be held on 
March 20th, for three or more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


| _EX AMINATION for ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXUIBITIONS takes place on Tuesday, May 29th, 
and two following days, at Repton. Value from £80 downwards.—For further 
particulars apply SCHOUL CLERK, Reptoa, Derby. 


“Ge NST ABL E SC HOOL UE indowed). — Modern Buildings. 
Laboratories (Physica and Ct 


remistry) fitted with ali appliances for practical 
work. Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnacium, fives court. Public 
School education. Most healthy 


locality, 33 miles from London. £16 15s. 4d. 
per term. on to Head-Master, L. C. KR. LHRING, M.A. (Cantab.), Dunstable, Beds. 


and Four Houay Exhibitions will be offered 
for vy. tha HEAD-MASTER, or 
the 


»y3 examined at Rossall 
Nossall, Fleetwood. 






YEPTON SCHOOL. 


AUTHORS, 
OURNALISTIC and 


—— = 


TYPEWRITING, &o. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° FOR LADIES.—Rapld sys'*mitic coaching. Six Montha’ Course from 
any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 
SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Moitoa Street, W. 


Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 
T.N. Gerrard 6179. TYPE- 


IVY PEWRITING. 

Aceiphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 
WRITING, SHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Appeals, 
Halance Sheets, Cards, Circulars, Programmes, Reports, Testimonials, &c., &c.). 
Price List on application. Terms cash. Lstab. 1906. 


ITING,” 


comes from art, not 
May we assist 
Writing Six 


pause EASE IN WR 


eo 199° move ersteat who have 
* in weiting with our 
tt Stories, Novels, Verse, de. ? The 


chanes, a5 t! 
jou tot 


as Pope wrote, 
learned to dance.” 
Courses In Journalism 








School of Authorship knows the kind of MSS. that editors appreciate, and 
imparts souad practical instruction in every branch ot the jor arnalisti: pro- 
fession. Seud ior prospectus nuw (enclosing ld. stamp), tv the Principal, 


aoe y 
Saeke 


SCHOOL OF AUTIIORSHI?, 160 FLEET ST T, LONDON, E.C. 


above sea, with extensive | 


Lutrance | 


LXHIBITIONS (not competitive) | 





Department | 


| 





ge, whether Senior or | 


| terms to the GENERAL 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and gills by * sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.), to 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ape stafls of the most important schools and Sane abla 
to supply information difficult to obtain eisewhe 

Offces—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 


, eeeeee: 
& 
+ ieee 





(jHolce OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MUSSRS. GASBLTAS, THRING AND CO. 
$6 Sackville Sirect, Piccadilly, W. ‘Tel., Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of soquirements should bo given. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who ars looking for 
posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS ia Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 





Familivs. 
NO Cif ARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 

G CHOOLS ror BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALT. EXAMS. 


Messre. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowletgs 
of the BEST €CHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to Al) 
YVARENTS in their choico by tending (free of charge) prospectuses and TRUS'T- 
WORTHY INFORMATION tegarding LSTABLISHMENTS which can be 
QHOROUGHLY KECOMMENDED. 

‘Lhe age ci the yupil, district preferred, and rovgh idea of fees should be given, 

"Phono, write, or call. 


7. J. PATON, Yducational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, F.C, 
Telephone : bOS3 Central. 
HOTELS, _HYDROS, &o. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Kilectricity. Resilent Physician (M.D.). 


= = = = = 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
T FESIDENT. PATIENTS. '— Dessiptive List (illustrated) 


of Medical “Men fn all parts willing to recelve RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
Or selection will be made on statement of nature of case ani 
MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, 
Tratalgar Square, W.C. 


without charge. 


314.. 22 Craven Strect, 
OQ» ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Have you any? I 

will pay Sd. for each tooth pinned on vulcanite, 2a. each on silver, 33. each 
on gold, 8s. each ou platinum. Cash immediately. Satisfaction guaranteed, or 
teeth returned me ae Send for FREE BOOKLET, which clearly explains 
value of Artificial Teeth, Also old Gcld and Silver Jewellery Bought (brokeu or other- 
wise). Full value given. Kiadly mention Spectator. 


Lr. LEWIS & CO., 29 London Street, Southport, Lanes. Established 1873 

{OCKROACHES oxterminated with ‘ Blattis.” the Union 

/ Paste. A_ ascientife remedy invented and guaranteed by KE. Howarth, 
F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal Houschold. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 
1s. 6d., 23. Gd., 43. 6d. Special remedy to destroy silver fish beetles and domestiv 
ants, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d. Virus for mice, 13. 6d—-HNOWARTH BLAT TIS, 471 Crookes- 
moore Road, Sheffield. 


RE AL LACE, 
ROCHET. 








]RISH 
Table 


YOUGHAL _—Inisn Port. L IMERICK. 


Coilars, Fichus, Berthez, Shawls, Bridal Veils, Teaclotis, 


Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. WGoldea, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection sent on 
approval. Direct from the LACK SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co. 
Cork. old laces meuded and cleaned. 

LD ARTIFICIAL | TEETH BOUG HT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messra. LROWNING, Instead of to provincial Luyers. It 1cawardcd by post, valae 
per return, or offer made.—Chiei Oifices, 63 Oxford Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


LD G OL D and SIL VE R JE W ELLERY BOUGHT. —Watches, 


Chains, Kinga, Bracelets, Cameo Brooches, Trinkets, Gold Coins, &e. Any 
hind, Lroken or otherwise. Highest value given. Cash cr offer by retura. if 
offer not accepted parcel returned post free. fatisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, 


Parr’e.—S. CANN end CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


EVERSIONS LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSILONARY INTEREST SOCILTY, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Ys stablished 1335. Capital (Paid up) £500, 00. 


and 
Limited, 


(50 PRIZE. —Sond postage (Twopence) for particulars “and 
copy of “HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR PLN ” (Learn to Eara) 

by writing to CRAVEN PRESS, 32 Craven Street, Strand, London. 
~ 
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Tobacco 


A tobacco mild but not insipid, mellow, fragrant, and 
withal of an infinite variety which never stales— that’s 
** Three Nuns! 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to Slephen Mitchell 
& Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and 





ireland), Lid., Glasgow. 
King’s Head is Stronger. Both sold at 8d. per oz. 
Ci 
(Medium) 
d 
4 ror 10 
gr in cardbeard boxes of 50—1s. 7d. 
6:5 





[UMP 


Thousands cf Trusty 
Triumph Motor Cycles 
arcin use on 
all Fronts. 
























“COCOATINA” 


(Trade Mark.) 


The Lanect “THIS IS ALL COCOA.” 


$a ys .* 





A corcenirated Cocoa invented in 1852, which is stil] the best 
Cecca en the market and gees twice as far as any clher, 
tesices keing the mcst delicicus. It Gces not constipate. 
in jib, 1k., and tlb. fins at 1s., ts. 11d., and 3s. Sd. 


Gey 





£.M.C.A. Tuts at the Front are enppliel on snecial terms in 1b, 


in Gib. tins at £5 5s, the hal ig seme 
the Joyal and Imperial Lousehoids of Creat Britai 


and Canteens 


t ag ipa ate -dozen, 


1 and 
aval Hospitals and tc 
1. 


useia, and Denwark, 


OLE PROPRIET 


COCOA & CHOCOLATE CO., Ltd., 
143 York Road, Camden Road, London, N, 


Ons 
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HOW TO AVOID GOUT. 


— 
, 

— 
— 
ow 
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os 
co 
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IC ACID AILMENTS. 


It is easy to convince a man who is suffering from an attack of 
acute gout that he has it. But it is not so easy to convince one 
who has recovered from such an attack that he will have another. 
And it is more difficult still the gouty man who has 
never suffered an acute attack that he will have one if he is not 
careful. 


to convince 


Gouty ailments are the most insid 1 the maladies to which 


humanity is heir. As the saying is, as have you before you 
know you have them,” and everyone who is “ born to gout,” or 
; who, by indulgence and good l-vins, has acquired the gouty habit, 


should know 


| which will appeal to every gouty subje 


| if 


misleading signs by which the tendency 


the varicus 
shows itself in ces. 


its early stag 
to individual condition. Sometimes 
the only sign of the gor uty habit many Years is a sluggish liver, 
acidity, heartburn, and other dyspeptic symptoms. In other cases 
the victim’s only warning a ty tendency is the liability to 
aches and pains mentioned above. These aches and pains may be 
of a dull character or sharp and poignant, but in any case they 
seldom remain for long. 


coraing 


These signs vary ac 
for 


o! 





fo. 


Such attacks, however slight, 
is impregnated with that dange 
acid, and that not only has rp couty habit of the system been set 
up, but that there has been reached the more advanced stage cf 
the process of impregnation when the uric acid has deposited its 


The 


are ample evidence that the system 
waste product known as uric 


munds of 


pain-causing comp: in various parts of the body. se goutVv 
substances, in the form of urate of soda, are not only at present 
clogging the muscles, tissues, and joints, but are increasing in 


quantity with every day that the uric acid continues to be allowed 
to enter the circulatory system instead of being expelled by kidneys 
and liver, as it is in the case of healthy persons. Tho uric a id 
will continue to pass into the circulation, and to impregnate the 
entire system, until an efficient uric acid solvent and eliminant, such 


es Bish« p's Varalettes, is adc pted. 


THE AY W 

Only by taking Bishop's Varalettes can the gouty tendency be 
continually and completely kept in subjection, gouty symptoms 
overcome, and all forms of gouty suffering entirely avoided. The 
uric acid, which is responsible for all the trouble in every gouty case, 
no matter what stage the latter has reached, is readily dissolved and 
removed from all parts of the sy hen Bishop's Varalettes are 
taken. There is really no necd for a gouty subject to take any 
other remedy than Bishop’s Varalk ttes to counteract the tendency 
to gout, and to keep quite fre } , inflammation, stifiness, 


RATIONAL W ITH GOUT. 


Sic: 








from the pai 


and other distressing symptoms of ail uric “pore ills, such as gout, 
rheumatisin, rheumatic gout, sciatica, lumbago, neuritis, gouty 
eczema, stone, and gravel. There is at least one potent reason 


t why other remedies should 
the latter contain drugs which, 
have such an injurious influence 
systems that the relief afforded from 
purchased, 


That reason is that 
take n for any length of time, 
on the digestive and nervous 
gout by these remedies is dearly 


be avoided. 


at 


Now, Bishop's Varalettes, besides constituting positively the most 


efficient uric acid climinant known, are perfectly harmless. ‘They 
have no direct action whatever on the system itself, and even when 
they are taken regularly for years, as they have been in exceptionally 
severe cases, the system is not in the least affected, the efficiency 
of the Varalettes never becomes less t, and the gouty habit is 


| kept perfectly in subjection all the time. 











If you have any gouty signs about you give Bishop’s Varalcites 
an immediate trial. They are the means of ensuring health in 
persons of the gouty ten lency, and their use is imperatively neces- 





from such uric 





sary to the welfare of anyone who suff acid ailments 


as gout or rheumatie gout (excruciating pain, inflammation, stiff- 
ness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty rheumatism (in the 
muscles), lumbago (in the loins), sciatica (in the hips and thighs), 
neuritis (in the muscles of the arm), stone and gravel, and gouty 
eczeina. 





rO EAT RINK. 


AND 


WHAT 














A booklet has been prepared by nanufacturers of Bishep's 
Varalettes specially for the gouty ct, and it contains just 
thoso outstanding facts which are of a most practical use to the 

| sufferer, and to those who are threatened with a gouty future. 
It explains how Bishop's Varalettes work—how they positively 
overcome the gouty habit, and eliminate the root causo of all gouty 
#1 ering. A valuable feature of this booklet is mut dietary, 
which shows at a glance what the gouty subject may eat with safety, 

| and w! are the foods and beverages to be avoided. By the in- 
} tellig wall the dict in t y indicated in this booklet 
| ra ean be done to impede the process of excessive uric acid 
| formation, A copy of this little b t 1 post irea 
to Alfred Bishop, Ltd., ng chemists 
57), 43 Spelman Street, L Please ask 

} tes d ve wit! effervescence in a few 
| seconds. ‘They are tasteless, : may be taken in any liquid. They 
may be had of all chemists at Is., 28., a al the 25 days’ treatment) 
5s. ; or direct from the ma . 3d., 2a. 4d., or Ss. ad. 





post free in the United Ku 
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FUEL ECONOMYY. 


It is not so much the coal that is actually 
used as the coal that is wasted which goes 
to swell the fuel bill to such proportions. 
You cannot put out a coal fire immediately 
the necessity for it ceases: it must be left 
alight against the next occasion—and the 


coal so burned is so much fuel wasted. 


The strongest arguments for gas as fuel 
are its ever-ready and complete efficiency 
and the elimination of all waste. Whether 
gas is used for cooking or for heating—in 
the gas fire, gas cooker, or gas water-heater 
—there never need be any waste of fuel. 
The gas can be turned om to supply an 
immediate need—turned of so soon as its 


T ag 


work is done—or turned down if only 
moderate heat or an even temperature is 
required. 

Also, there is no waste labour in the use 
of gas ; and time and space—considerations 
of importance when every moment has its 
foot of 


value, and where every square 


accommodation has its price—are both 
economised. 

But the argument that should appeal 
above all to the patriotic housewife is the 
fact that certain valuable by-products of 
gas manufacture essential to the turning out 
of high explosives are conserved by using gas 
as fuel, but wzasfed whenever coal is used. 

Nt interested in Fuel Economy should 
consult the Secretary, British Commercial 
Gas Association, 47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, SAV. 


——, 
































“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 
Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times 


— _ 





NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label. iid and Mediom 


S Z 


For distribution to Wounded British Soldiers 
end Sailors ia Military Hospitela et Home 
ead for the Front at DUTY FREE PRICES. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham, 


658 
re och of the Imperia! Tobacen Co. (of Groa’ Britain aod Ireland), 144. 





HOPE 


1A strong Belgian Committos, 


SAVE BELGIUM’S 





LITTLE ONES. 





THEY ARE BELGIUM'S 


at THE HAGUE, receives from Belgium 


STARVED, CONSUMPTIVE, 
RICKETY, BROKEN 
CHILDREN, 


BELGE,” 


Clothes them. They are thea returned 


; pot permit moro). 


YOUR HELP 15S REQUIRED. THE WORKING ME 


| ENGLAND HAVE SPLENDIDLY SUPPORTED THIS W 
BUT THIS IS NOT ENOUGH. 


HELP THESE LITTLE ONES!!! 


teomittances to HON. TREASURER, 


32 Grosvenor Place, Lonpon, S.W. 


"at The Hayue}) 


Santé de U Enjance Belge 


(For the ** 


SUBSCRIPTION LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


Willi REFER 


va Oa De 
a S\ see 


FOR THE FUTURE. 


a 
“LA SANTE DE L’'ENFANCE 


i Gives them several weeks’ Intensive Feeding, Houses them, and 
tu Belgium (ior funds do 


N IN 


ORK, 


“WORKING MEN’S BELGIAN FUND” 
tegd. War Charities Act 
| (President, M. E. VANDERVEELDE, Belgian Miuister of State), 
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APPEALS. 





WE HAVE HAD NO FLAG DAY, 
BUT 
WE BADLY NEED FUNDS. 





THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


IS DOING A NATIONAL WORK. IN THE NAVY 

ANE 2.300 OLD BOYS. IN THE ARMY OLD BOYS 

ARE IN 100 REGIMENTS. THE WAR HAS HIT 

US BADLY AND WE MAKE AN EARNEST APPEAL 
FOR FUNDS. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 





Patrons: THFIR MAJFSTIFS THRE KING AND QUEFN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
Joint secretaries; H, Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 


NATIONAL REFUGES AND TRAINING 
SHIPS ‘ARETHUSA’ & ‘CHICHESTER.’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C, 











FOR GOD, KING AND COUNTRY. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


has Several Hundred 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS | 


for giving Rest and Comfort to the brave 


MEN OF BOTH SERVICES 
in the Home Camps and in Flanders, France, Malta, Egypt, Salonica, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa and India. More than SIXTY on the 
West Front are actually 
UNDER THE ENEMY’S SHELL-FIRE, 
42 in Egypt. 
MORE are urgently required. Huts cost £300; Tents £150; 
Equipment £100; Week's Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


nes, crossed “ Berclays’, % Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, 
lon. Chief Bec., Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W. 


the 
D.1i., 


The 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 
SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


4,746 now in the Homes. 
Total received, 21,219, including 


1,200 of men on active service. 
Will 


YOU Help 
in this 

URGENT NATIONAL WORK? 

Gifts gratefully received by PrRenENDARY Rvvotr, 

ULD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON ROAD, LONDON, §.E. 
Cheques, etc., crossed and payable to Waifs and Strays. 
TINHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
TARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALpaxy MrFMonta.), 

QULELN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.O, 

Patron: H.M. tur Kina, 

SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 

VOUS EKOUK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: THER EARL OF Harrowsy. Secretary: Govrrey HH. Hamition. 


=—- 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


READING CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By pest, 2s. 3d. 


Bay be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 Wellineton Street, Strand. 


THE SPECTATOR. 





RAZ 


HELP THE HOMELESS 
PEOPLE OF POLAND 


BY CONTRIBUTING TO THE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO POLAND FUND 


(with which is affiliated the British Moscow Relief Committee). 





OLAND has been cruelly wounded; but her enemies can 
never kill her soul, and to us, whose homes have not been 
} 


violated, or our children dyizg of want, she calls, though she is 


far away and speaks only in a sigh. 


The Russian Government has organized assistance to help the 
thousands of refugees who have fled from the farms and hamletsof 
Poland, in orcer to escape the horrors of German invasion, for 
Germany, in addition to her many unspeakable crimes, is not only 
starving the people of that unhappy land, but is actually stealing 
their food. Despite the efforts of Russia to help these poor 
beings, who seem to have lost all that they possessed, there is 
much work fer the Great Britain to Poland Fund to do, and ths 
more the Fund, which is under 


THE RUSSIAN RED CROSS, 


can do, by so much more will Russian energy and Russian brains 
be liberated to prosecute the object of the allied nations, the 
crushing of the common foe. Therefore every additional sovereign 
given to the Fund means the release of another fraction of the 
mighty pressure exerted on our heroic ally, and to all who feel 
compassion for the broken men snd women, and starving children 
—victims of the German war-god—an earnest appeal is made to 
send what help they can to 


EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 
Great Britain to Poland Fund, 
36 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


N.B.—No contributions pass through German or Austrian hands, 
or are distributed bu arrangement with the German or Austrian Authorities. 
The nioney coliected is sent to the Russo-Asiatic Bank in Petrograd, 
and consideratle profit is made on the extremely favourable rate of 
In normal times Russia gives us 95 roubles for £10, but at 


exchange. 
The English equivalens 


present she gives us over 169 roubles for £10. 
of a rouble is a fraction over 2s. Id. 


TWENTY SHILLINGS WILL KEEP 20 
PEOPLE FROM STARVATION FOR A WEEK 


COMMITTEES 
have been established in all the principa! citizs of the United Kingdom, 


Hon. President: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents : 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETY. 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Br. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, 
Chairman: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSRY. 


Ho le. 4 7 é 
EVELEIGH NASH, Esc., 36 King St., Covent Garden, Londen, 


Auditors: LEONARD 


surer ? 


G. LANE & CO. 
Eunkers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 


64 Uld Eroai Street, F.C, 


Cheques aud Postal Orders sh d be made payable to “Great 
Poland Fund,” 


Brieam to 
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The Government to Build 
Another Half-Bridge 


On April Ist (!) the production of 
beer is to be stopped 30 per eent. 
This will represent a saving of nearly 


1,000 tons of food a day—enough to _ : pg MRED) Loy hoe 
feed A MILLION PEOPLE! From _giipngpiiemiieiel Fie 050 Sidi Rady mt SEs 
the official figures available, it is clear g Sat J EP mA ‘LR AFT te ee La, V/CTORY ar 


that if ALL brewing were stopped ee ae 5 Se se — 


WE SHOULD SAVE 

734,246 ibs. of SUGAR per day. 
2,611 tons of BARLEY per day. 
1,506 tons of GRITS per day. 


We are an island nation. Our food is 
threatened. We need to save every 
ounce we can. Then why, in reason's 
name, stop only 30 per cent. of beer 
production instead of 100 per cent. ? 
The Liquor Control Board is, at the 
best, only a half-bridge. Why not 
finish the bridge that the Government 
are building to carry us across at this 
great crisis ! 

Read ail about the situation in 


DEFEAT 


or 


VICTORY P 


the book of the Strength of Britain Movement, 
price 66., postage 2d. ce the Calendar oi 
the Food Crisis, and the sensational Prohibi- 
tion Map of the World on pace 2. You can 
buy the book from any railway bookstall, or 
direct from the Strencth of Britain Movement. 




















Donations are asked to carry on our publicity and 
i mn. Any donation from Ys. 6d 


educationai “AIN Paig 
ifies f 





her 1 Movement 
a ty, but a Business Men's 
Movement, I r 2.000 of the most dis- 
tinguished personages in the United Kingdom. 
ALL OFFICIALS ARE HONORARY. 


If the Liquor Traffic had been STOPPED at the outbreak of 
War, as in Russia, enough FOOD would have been SAVED 
to have fed the entire UNITED KINGDOM for the coming FOUR 
CRITICAL MONTHS ahead of us—from now till Midsummer's Day. 








is N I 








DONATION AND MEMBERSHIP FORM 
“Nothing would more convince the nation 


of the determination of the Government to see Please enrol moe as a Member of tho STRENGTH OF 
} } } : ¢ *y BRITAIN MOVEMENT. I _ encloso cheque for 
the war through than the adoption O41 prohibi- £ towards the expenses of the Movemont. 


tion. The King in his speech at the opening 


: , . , OEE 0. cis hbo eKoe 6 Kb66O4SHN9S 0066858000000056 
of Parliament had declared that his people 

were ready to make any sacrifice. His MEE 6.0: 66 wb DERREH SEE RADKEKOROEEECES ee 
Majesty himself had set the example.” — - sieneieeaaiaaeicabiimmaenae 


Juncan Milla the House of Common ‘ef 
Duncan Mui in the i a vommons, Fe b.14, Cheques should le wade ovt to the Hon. Treasurer, I. Stephens 
1917 Kiichardson, and crossed “ London City and Midland Bank, Oxford 
Circus Branch.” Address communications to 20 Denman Street, Piccadilly 
Circuz, London, 
SPecraror. 




















STRENGTH OF BRITAIN MOVEMENT 


20 Denman Sirect, London, W. 
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THE 


NATIONAL TRIBUTE — 
TO 


LORD ROBERTS 


And what it means to you. 








—_—<$<—<—<——$<—— 


initiate a scheme for the solution of the Field-Marshal than this ? 


tragic problems that men broken in this 


ie ROBERTS, before he died, hoped to Could a finer Memorial be raised to the great 


To show you the vital need there is for re- 


wis 0 - . il lt od training the disabled man, und for paying him 

{ ie loresight so characteristic ol this Pid ] ae | 

ith t resight so characteri thi while he is trained, study this list of fresh 

Y? f 149 _ Te Te) + > > : ‘era inade. 7 ; 

great man, he 1 ali ed that pensions were inad arrivals to the London Shot 

quate, that charity would be contemptible, and 

that idleness could only emphasise their sense of They include a miner, a fisherman, a green 

Lert grocer, a shoemaker, a milkman, a blacksmith, a 
ines -_ “A ‘4 if touctor cat 

; . aveller, a gardener, a golf-inst1 r,a 
So he gave his most sympathetic attention to — f hg ag Ree 
a. : yresser, a Oclier-maker, a hot 

the extension of the existing workshops where + . ; nar aver 

: 2 abourers, a Pal n, a chet, a decorator, a hair- 

disabled men could be taught a trade suitable to mt ie segtet 

, dresser; a butcher, a collier, a plasterer, a stoker, 


their physical condition; where they could be 
wages while they were trained ; and where, 
if they chose, they could be employed for life. As an example of how vou could help. T! 
are machines in these Workshops en + 
brass tablets are hung. Cn them 


5 1 } } 
and a shepherd. 


There are already eight of these workshops 


running on a sound commercial basis in the 


such simple but poignant words as t] —G i 
in Memory of Lieut. E. H Regiment. Killed 


at Suvla Bay. 


British Isles to-day, and human wreckage from 
the European battlefields is pouring in. 
The men come often in despair—legless, arm- 


ie Se ee Oe ee En ee, Le 
less, with weak hearts and shattered nerves, If you had | eer ae ae hace 


, Bi eee a ee ee it ' 
some even paralysed—feeling they have no value life again? What would OF Wo Y at 
.  - . . ‘ P 1 . ok ty } . 
now in the ordinary industrial world ; stricken you expect i 
with fear at the thought of their inability to How would you support the do-nothingness 
earn; dreading what the future may bring to of such a state. 


their children and their wives. 
Yet these are the men who fought so gallantly shops now. He is cheerful and useful. H 

for Britain. Will the generous British Public do with a man who has no legs. This ar: 

something in return ? eas 27S. a W and has a per . 
The Workshops are running ; some hundreds 


; Conceive a big manuf 
of maimed men are trained ; and the goods they 


equipped that it can turn cut thers s 


make so skilfully are already being sold. But . - , 
>. =) pounds’ worth of I 
more machines are wanted, and premises must , 


it staffed 
be enlarged ; the scheme must be extended to oe ae 


, , ordinary empl 
other areas; otherwise newcomers must be ; E 
, Picture those men t 
turned away. [ ; 
r ; ' of wages evel I t L ‘ 
For this purpose the Lord Roberts’ Memorial 
cheertul met iepel ~ 


Workshops need a fund of (500,000, That wall 


1 . they Were b I Vv WwW 1] 
make them self-supporting and help to solve the 
disablement problem in so far as it can be solved The full r { 5 
by man. —in part—with \ 


Please send P.O. or Cheque to The Lord CHEYLESMORE, K.C.V.O0., Chairma 
The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshop Headquarters, 122 Brompton Rd. London, 5.W, 
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BUY 


The National Hews 


ONE PENNY 
NEXT SUNDAY 


The Greatest Sunday Paper in the Kingdom. 








Mr. Nevitte CHAMBERLAIN, Minister of National Service, 


says:— 





. . re _ . + b . . 
“The project of ‘The National News” is a significant 


sign of the times. The British peoples which to-day are 


ae So ee ee 


passing through the fire of sacrifice and suffering together 
are determined to cement their union still more firmly 
in preservation of peace and of the liberties of the weak. 
To maintain and spread this ideal throughout the King’s 


Dominions is a_ task of patriotism and humanity.” 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR, 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, BY OUR OWN M._.P., 
IN THE SMOKING ROOM OF THE 670. 
WHISPERS FROM TEMPLE BAR, 





_ EVERY READER OF “THE SPECTATOR” 
| SHOULD READ “THE NATIONAL NEWS” 
NEXT SUNDAY. ORDER IT TO-DAY. 
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To Chaplains and Others. 


FREE OF ALL CHARGES the British and Foreign Bible 
Society provides Red Cross Testaments, Gospels, and 
Psalters for personal distribution to the wounded, prisoners 
of war, and refugees. Applications, with assurances that 
there will be no waste or overlapping, should be sent to the | 
Secretaries. Alroady more than 350,900 books have been 
thus provided for soldiers in British hospitals alone. 


AT NOMINAL RATES the Society supplies English editions 
in khaki binding (but without the Red Cross) for general 
distribution among soldiers and sailors, on the following 





terms, carriage paid : 
id. Testaments, 1s. 2d. per doz.: 11s. 2d. per 200. 
2d. Testaments, 1s. 10d. per doz.; 11s. 2d. por 100. 


3d. Testaments, 2s. 5d. per doz.; 16s. 8d. per 100. 
id. English Gospels, 1s. 10d. per 4 doz. ; 11s. 2d. per 400. 


The 2d. and 3d. Testaments and tho 3d. Gospels fit the 
tunic pocket. 


To all combatants, as far as practicable, the Society is 


supplying books on similar lines. Already 6,000,000 
copies have been distributed, in ovor fifty languages. 


To produce thoss war editions, and to maintain normal 
supplies of the Scriptures at home, in the Overseas Dominions, 
in the Mission Field, and elsewhere, THE SOCIETY MUST 
SPEND £30,000 EXTRA during the year 1917. 


The Committes appeal earnestly for special contributions, 
which should be sent to the Secretaries, 


The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
The entire coat of this announcement is defreyed by a@ few friends of the Society. 


A WAR-TIME PRESENT. 
w" 


Send £1 Ss. Gd. to the Manager, The “Srecraror,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any address. 


suggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “ Srecraror.” 


The address.can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

He or she who gives the ‘‘Srecraton” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the officer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to tho civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor ha; not 
forgotten his friend. 

Vhen the first reader 

has finished with tho “ Srecraror ” it will give equal pleasure | 

to those te whom it is passed on. It ts @ special mark of the | 

“Srecrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 

band to hand like a book or marazina, until it is worn out. 


The 





pleasure, however, will not atop hers. 
’ 


lin the form below, tear ouf the pags aad enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. 6d., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “The Manager, The ‘Srecraror,’ 1 Weliington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 


_-——_ — 


TERMS OF SURSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of tho United Kingdom 
or the Front e oe se oo oe - 8186686 
Including postage to any of the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, China, Japan, @c... ° £112 6 


To The MANAGER, The “SPECTATOR,” 
i Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


fl enciose Cheaus ior Postat Order) and should Wke the 
gen: lor one year te 


“ SPECTATOR” 


MAME . cccccccccccccccccccsecececccecesoceseses eee 
(l'icase stute Litle or whether Mr., Alrs,, or Altss.) 


AGdrs3s wc. eceee PPTTTTTITITILT TTT TTT eoee 
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Macmillan « Co.’s New Books 
The Cycie of Spring: a Drama, 


By Sir RAPINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown Bvo. 
Od. not. 


vs. 


Stray Birds: Poems. 
By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE, Author of 
“Gitanjali.” = With Frontiapiece in Colour by Willy 
Pogany., Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. not. 
At Vancouver’s Well, and 
other Poems of South and 
North. By J. LAURENCE RENTOUL, Author 


of * From Far Lands: Poems of North and South.” 
Crown Bwvo, 5s. 


The Commonwealth 
Nations, raiied ny L. CURTIS. Part IT. 


of 


Ga, net 


a Sociological 


jeing an attempt to set out the Nature 
fundamental Laws of Social Life. By 
MACIVER, D.Phil. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Outline of Applied Sociology. 
By HENRY P. FAIRCHILD, Dh.D. Crown 8vo. 


Gs. 6d, not. 


Thoughts on Religion at the 


Front. ny tho fev. NEVILLE §. TALBOT, 
Assistant Chaplain-General, late Rifle Brigade, Author 
of * The Mind of the Disciples.” Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

Tae CHALLENGE.—“ We hope this liitle book will be very widely 
read, for, indeed, it is an admirable piece of work. It is good all 
through, and in the second half really rises to great heights.” 

of 


Studies in the History 
English Church Endowments. 


Ry the Rov. J. KESTELL FLOYER, M.A., F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


Community : 
Study. 


end 


li. M. 


Financial Chapters of the War. 
ty ALEXANDER DANA NOYES. Crown 8yo. 

63. net. 
THE LVENING StaspaRryp.—*“ This book comes very opportnnely, 
while the War Loan is on every tongus,and we may sayat once that the 
worth of tie book ‘3 commensurate with the greatness of its theme.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


SB 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency., Brit., 11th Edition; Sponge’s Sporting 

Tour, Hand!ey Cross ; Romfcrd’s Hounds; Hawbuck Grangs; Lifs of Mytton: 
Mommeen'’s Kome, 4 vols.; Curzon's Persia; Cariyle’s Works, 34 vols.; Compicts 
} ditions of Stevcuson, Meredith, Dickens, Lever, Browning, Kipling, Thackeray, &. 
Beoks illus. by Cruihsbank, Athen, &e.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


B 


THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD 
(The LEADENHALYL PRESS, LID., Publishers and Printers, 29-47 
Garden Row, Southwark, Londen, 8.6.) contains hairless paper, over 
which the pea slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each, 5s. per 
dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket Size, 33. per dozen, ruled or plaia 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste—not a messy liquid. 


2 


The “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly 


Yols., 13. 6d. each. By post, ls. 9d. 


a 


May Le had by oO) ler thy » th any Bookseller Net 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


gent, 


2 
SALES BY AUCTION. 
JAPANUSES ART, the Prope of R *né Spiers, Esq. (deceased 
ENSSRS. SOTHEBY, WLLALNSON, & HODGT 
M will SELL by AUCTION, at theit Ho No. 13 W rion Stree Strand 
London, W.C., on Tusaday, February 27th, and Following Day, a ’ ek pr “ 

A COLLECTLON JAPANES!S ART, the Property of R. Pheae 5 Lay. 
(d 1), including coloured prints, drawings, books, kakemono, emDrviderivs, 
swords, {1 liture, bronzes, lacquer, porcela ge 

May be viewed Catalogues ma be had 

VALUABLE AUTOGRAPH LELTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS 
\I Esshs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 
i WL SELL by AUCILON, att r House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Straad, 
Wt on Thursday, March Ist, and Following Da at 1 o'clock % 

Valuable AUTOGRAPH I ‘Sand HIstokR \ DOUCET M > cluding 
the Napier Papera, the prope Dowag ady Napier and k, L406-1So 
the Ab ombie Papers, the property of Major R. W. Duff, of Fe 330 Casati 
Stonehaven, N.B., being | ‘ra a sasced >» Ma) ‘ral Ja s \ rombie 
while Commander-1a-( { of the British Fo s in America 23; aud Leiters of 
Burns, Byron, George and Margaret Fox, and W 1m Peau. 

May be viewed two days prios. Catalogucs may be Qad 
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JOHN LANE’S LATEST BOOKS 





MUNITIONS OF MERRIMENT. 


Further Foolishness 


Sketches and Satires on the Follics of the Day. 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by *‘ FISH,” and 5 other Illustrations 
by M. BLOOD. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 
“Read this book and you will acknowledge, if you have not done so before, 
the satirical keenness of Stephen Leacock.”—Evening Standard. 
“ The book is a joy all through; laughter on every page.”"—Daily Graphie. 
“ An excelient antidote to war worry.”’—-Morniag Post, 


THE GREAT STORY-TELLER. 


The Bigamist 


6s. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG. 


6s. 
“The authoress is to be congratulated on a remarkably fine book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“As usual Miss Mills Young gives us a cleverly thought out and interesting 
tale.’ —-Timea. 


A MASTERLY NOVEL. 


A Little World Apart 


By GEORGE STEVENSON, 
Author of **'Topham’s Folly,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 
“A keen observer of daily occurrences like George Stevenson is well fitted 
to describe ‘ A Little World Apart.’ "—7 imes. 
“4 masterly novel of country town life. The mere pencraft of the novel 
attains rare distinction. . . . Written with a master pen.”—Daily Graphic. 


A PERFECTLY READABLE COMEDY. 


Giddy Mrs. Goodyer 


3y Mrs. HORACE TREMLETT, 
Author of ‘‘ Looking for Grace,” &e. Crown S8vo. 68, 
“Mrs. Tremlett’s books are an amazing and attractive blend of sensitised 
smartness. 
fm a manner which is both piquant and unique.”"—Outlock. 
“A charming story—every page is delightful. The characters are drawn with 
euch remarkable insight.’"—Ladies’ Field. 


A_SOLDIER POET. 


A Highland Regiment 


Poems by Lieut. E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C. (Seaforth Highlanders). 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

“ This is ene of the mest notable poetic harvests of the war."—Daily Graphic. 

* his poems reveal him as a true poct, both Lorn and made.”—MMorniig Post- 


The Invisible 
Balance Sheet 

















6s. A Nevel. By KATRIRA TRASK. 6s. 
JOHN WRIGHT’S BALAKCE SHEET. 
PROFIT LOSS 
Goid \| Freedom | | | | 
Matcrial Possessions i | Love | | 
Werldly Power | | Abundant Life | 


BOOKS THAT SELL IN THOUSANDS 
THE WONDERFUL YEAR 


By W. J. LGCKE. (3rd Edition.) Crown 8vo. 


“A notable book, and cone to rush for.”—J all Mail Gazette. 


A DIARY OF THE GREAT WARR 
By SAMUEL PEPYS (Junior), of Truth. Wlustrated by M. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS. Crown Svo. 5g. net. (6th Edition.) 

“A book of genius. It is the mest wonderful beok that this war has produced.” 
—British Weekly. 


WAR PHASES ACCORDING TO 
MARIA 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With Illustrations by ‘‘ FISH.” 
svo. 28. 6d. net. (3rd Edition.) 


"The only good thing come of the Warr allmost is, I think,such notable books 
being writ of it, first my book and now Mistress Lane's.” 
—SAMLEL PEPYS, Junior, in Truth, 


OUR HOSPITAL ABC 
Pictures in Colour by JOYCE DENNYS. 
GORDCN and M. C. TINDALL. Crown 
(2nd Edition.) 

* Decidedly original 





Crown 


to. 3s. 6d. net. 


and amusing. . . . Irresistibly droll.”"— Clete. 


THE BEST Gs. NOVELS 
RUGGLES OF RED GAP 
By HARRY LEON WILSON. 
THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY 
By WATSON and REES. (2nd Edition.) 
THE DANCING HOURS 


By HAROLD OLSON. 


JIMMY’S WIFE py sessir cyampion. 


JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. _ 


She has 2 whole succession of amusing things to say, and says them | 


Verses by HAMPDEN | 


A NATURALIST in BORNEO 


Ry the late ROBERT W. C. SHELFORD, W.A., formerly 
Curator of the Sarawak Museum, Kuching. Edited by EDWARD 
B. POULTON, D.Sc., F.R.S. Profusely illustrated. 15s, net. 
| “Mr. Shelford possessed in very high degree the keenness of a field naturalist 
combined with sound scicntifie training end a great interest in the larger probe ms 
| ot zoology. . ... The book is both entertaining and provocative of thought 
Peo much sound kuowledge, and leading into pleasant bypaths of epecula- 
| tion.” —Timea, 


“ The vivid and various life of the Rornean forests and rivers is well conjured 
up in this admirable book, one of the very best of its kind.”"—Alorning Post. 


STUDIES IN INSECT LIFE, 


‘and other Essays 


By A. E. SHIPLEY, F.R.8., Sc.D. Illustrated. 16s. 64. net. 

“ The vivacious style and the careful learning of the author make the volume 
both interesting and instructive, not only for scientific readers, but for the wider 
public.""—Seotsmana. 


PARAGUAY (South American Serie) 


| 
| By W. H. KGCEBEL. With a Map and many Illustrations, 
! 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST 





Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The author displays an intimate knowledge of his subject. . . . The man in 
search of information on Paraguay cannet do better than commence with this 

; book, which he will find both interesting and, at the sume time, instructive.” 

South American Journal 
“ A welcome addition to the admirable South American Series, which has done 
; 8O much to enlarge our knowledge of lands, of picturesque scencry, and immense 

| possibilities.’"—Daily Graphic. 


‘RUSSIA AND EUROPE 


By GREGOR ALEXINSKY, Author of ‘‘ Modern R 
&e. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Many good books about Russia have heen written in the part few years... .. 
| I know none better than those of Dr. Alexinshy, for he hes mixed freely with all 
,; Classes and conditions of the Russian people, and sympathiscs with them, and is 
saturate! with their history, and can write effectively of the things he has seen 
and read and felt. His books, though scholarly, therefore are in the best sense 
popular.”’"— Sunday Chronicle. 


WAR'S ECHO. Poems. 


| By RONALD GURNER. Paper cover, 18. net. 
| These poems were, with very few exceptions, written during spare 
} moments at the front. 





ussia,”” 


| 


They make no pretence to explain the 
| mystery or throw a veil of optimism over its tragedy. ‘They merely 
; record certain impressions gained during experiences in and behind 
| the line. 


'BRITAIN’S CASE AGAINST 
GERMANY 


By the late Rev. H. M. GWATKIN. Reprinted 
Nation, October l4th, 1916. Paper cover, 14. 

This letter to a Swedish clergyman was the last of Professor 

: Gwatkin’s published works. It is a defence of the English case in 

| reply to a letter giving reasons why, notwithstanding much kindly 

| fecling for the English, the Swedish writer's 5) inpathies in the 


from The 


| | present war were with Germany. 


| '|A FREE FUTURE FOR THE 


WORLD 


A Speech by The Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P., at the 
Guildhall on November 9th, 1916. Paper cover, 14. 

In this speech, Mr. Asquith, after touching on the general military 
| situation, and on Turkey, Armenia and Greece, deals with German 
| propaganda against Giecat Britain in neutral countries and in Russia, 
| and urges that peace when it comes must ** build upon a sure and 
| stable foundation the security of the weak, the liberties of Europe, 
| and a free future for the world.” 


GERMAN TRUTH AND A 
‘MATTER OF FACT 


By The Right Hon. é. M. ROBERTSON, f4.P. Paper cover, t¢. 
| In this pamphlet Mr. Robertson deals with the Cerman allegation 
that bombs were thrown on the railway near Karlsruhe and Nurem- 

berg by French aviators before the declaration of war, and shows by 
incontrovertible German evidence that the statement had no founda- 
tion in fact. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY.—NEW VOL. 


‘The STARS in their COURSES 


By HILDA M. SHARP. 6s. (‘Third Impression.) 

“ Now and again, at rare Intervals, there swims into the ken of the reading 
public a really good novel, marked by humour, insight, sympathy, and by an 
| unerring sense of dramatic fitness; telling a human story with infinite skill, and 

never overstraining a point er over-colcuring a cheracterfor thesakeof amomentary 
Such a book is * The Stars in their Courses.’.""-- Daily Express 


“AVERY CLEVER NOVEL.”—Tihe Globe, 


MARSHDIKES 


Ly HELEN ASHTON. 6s. 


effect. 


—— 


T. FISHER UNWIN. Ltd.. 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST 


READY THIS WEEK. | 
LETTERS OF R. W. GILDER The real spirit of the German People and the 
Edited, with biographical comment, by ROSAMOND 
<LDER. Med. 8vo. Fully Illustrated. fs. net. | 
HERBERT SPENCER | the world are explained in two notable books by 
(Makers of Ninetcenth Century Sories.) A. D. McLAREN, 
By HUGH ELLIOT. G3. net. | Author of “ An Australian in Germany.” 


ANENT VAL 
— oO" | GERMANISM FROM 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. Introduction by A. | 
CLUTTON-BROCK. 2s. Gd. net. WiITHIN 
Demy 8vo. 73. Gd. not. 


GERMAN & ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


By FR. DE HOVRE, Jate ** Maitre de Conférences ”’ | 

mthe Philosop! f Education at the Higher Institute 

= Philosophy 7 Lomnindes Cheon. ” i aa aa, | PEACEFU L. 
GERMAN IMPERIALISM AND | PENETRATION 


INTERNATIONAL LAW Crown 8vo. 33. 6d. net. 
by JACQUES MARQUIS DE DAMPIFRRE. 
103s. Gd. net. 





methods by which Germany has obtained com- 
mercial power and political influence throughout 


** Extraordinarily instructive.”’-—T 


NEXT WEER. | * Wise men will do well to read what experience has taught 
oo ; Mr. McLaren.” —Saturday Review. 
LETTERS FROM A FRENCH | 
HOSPITAL 23. net 
* Based on thirty years’ study.’’—Athenewn, 


’ | ae 
HOBSON oa ' Well worth careful study by all who wish to understand Cermasz 


* Tlonest, manly, temperate and informing.’’—Punch. 


A_ Novel. av HWAROLD BRIGHOUSE and methods and how to counteract them.’ Oxford Magazine 
CHARLES FORRESIL. 53. net. | 


Introduction by LORD ROSEBERY. 


A Personal Story of Adventure in the |FREDERICK THE GREAT: 
Dardanelies Campaign. ‘THE MEMOIRS OF HENRI DE CATT 


Two Vols. 2ls. net. 











AT | ARTHUR SYMONS. 
| FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES 


SUVLA BAY | - HAVELOCK ELLIS. all cas 


Witten eid Wdniehad ie ESSAYS IN WAR TIME 4s. 61. net 


JOHN HARGRAVE. RAMSAY MUIR. 
bs. net. /'NATIONALISM AND 
; ‘INTERNATIONALISM 43. Gl. net. 
“Vivid and convincing pictures of life at the Dardanelles.... ' 


There is humour in every chapter, as well as in the sketches, which, EMILE VERHAEREN 
executed by the author * on the spot,’ are exceptionally striking.” 


—New Witness. COMPLETE PLAYS One Vol. 6s. net. 
“ Whimsical and serious by turns and brightened with clever LOVE POEMS 3s. Gd. net 


sketches by the author, the book reads well to the end.” 


~—Manchester Guardian, KATHARINE TYNAN. 
“Mr. Hargrave is as skilful an artist with his pen as with his THE MIDDLE YEARS 10s. 6d. net. 


pencil—the admirable illustrations of the volume are his own 
every scone, incident and character is picturesquely presentod to E. S. ROSCOE. 


you.” Truth, ” ~ 
LORD STOWELL Ts. Od. net, 
* An uncommonly good book. His vivid sketches are among 


tho best of the kind that we lave scen, i il «¢ f life and hun yur J W. HEADI. \M, M \ 
ee ee THE ISSUE Chird Edition. 2s. 6d. net 
“ Crisp, graphic and dramatie all through, and giving a picture : , . nee 
Which roully grips the attention of trying aud hazardous advontu ARCHIBALD HURD. 
- Tin es. > 
“ SEA POWER. Is, net 
t 























ra’? 





~ LONDON: CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMORIES OF ETON 
SIXTY YEARS AGO 


By ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. 


With Contributions from Neville G. Lyttelton and 
John Murray. “The fullness and exactness of this 
picture of Eton sixty years ago issimply amazing. 
-Evening Standard. Illustrated with Portraits and 
Views. Qs. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN UMBRIA 


By Sir T. G. JACKSON, Bart., R.A. “ Distinc- 
tion and insight are the leading characteristics of 
Sir Thomas Jackson’s contributions to the litera- 
ture of his art, and they are not lacking in this 
volume.”—The Times. 10s. 6d. net. 





SPECT ATOR. 





WAR FLYING By A PILOT. | 


“You'll enjoy its boyish zest, its abounding good 
spirits. These letters of ‘Theta,’ the young 
Hun strafer, were never written for publication. 
That must be the secret of their fascination.’’— | 
Daily Sketch. ls. net, | 


HORSES By ROGER POCOCK | 


With a Preface by Professor J. Cossar Ewart, 
M.D., F.R.S. Deals with the origin of the horse | 
and horse varieties: outdoor horses; the conquest 
of the horse; the horse in history : horseman- 
ship; the pleasure horse ; and the soldier’s horse. 





5s. net. 


THE FAITH OF THE PROPHETS | 


By Miss C. A. E. MOBERLY. Essays on certain | 
aspects of the " prophetical literature of the Old} 
Testament intended to show the unanimity of | 
view about subjects which interest the modern | 
mind. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


By WILLOUGHBY CHARLES ALLEN, D.D.,, | 
Archdeacon of Blackburn. Collected Addresses, 
Sermons, and Popular Lectures. 4s. net. 





THE LAND AND THE EMPIRE. 


By CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. A plea for a | 
new outlook—one that will develop our vast 
resources in land and labour side by side with our 
trade and industries. 3s. 6d. net. 


LON DON: JOHN MURRAY. 


Every Thursday. Price Gd. net. 


THE NEW EUROPE | 


A Weekly Review of Foreign Politics. | 
READ 
THE FUTURE STATUS OF BOHEMIA. 


By THOMAS G. MASARYK. 
READ 


THE CURSING OF VENIZELGCS. 


Hy sir J. G. PRAZER, 


READ 
EFFORTS TO SAVE AUSTRIA. 
By ERDVUARDO GIRETYIL. 


READ 


BISMARCK, RUSSIA, AND THE NEAR CAST. 
The ccllaboraters of THE NEW re ROPE are dixwn from the 
Jeading political writers among the Allied nations, 


Ask fer 
Send fer « 


Genstabie & Co. Ltd. 


it at your Newsagen!. 
copy (gratis). 
10 Orange &t. 





epecinien 


Wi.6. | 
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Messrs. i emens & Co. ’s List 


BOOKS FOR LENT READING 


Recommended for reading this Lent by the Bishop ef London 


Before the Morning Watch 


By the Rev. F. A. IREMONGER, Formerly Head of the 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green. With an Introduction by the 


BISHOP of LONDON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Riches of Prayer 
By the Author of “ The Splendour of God.” With a Preface 


by the Rev. GILBERT C. JOYCE, D.D., Principalof St. Davia's 
Coilege, Lumpeter. LIeap, Svo. 23. 6c. net. 


The Creed of a Churchman 


By the Right Rev. F. THEODORE WOODS, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Peterborough ; the Right Rev. C. WIEST-WATSON, 


D.D., Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness ; the Rev. CYRLL ©. }, 
BARDSLEY, M.A.; the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A; 
and the Key. BE. 8. WOODS, M.A., C.F. Crown 8vo. Paper 


covers, Is. net ; ch, Is. 6d. net. 


|The Place of Scripture in the Church 


lin Ancient and Modern Times 


Dean of 


Is. het. 


By the Very Rev. THOMAS Bb. STRONG, D.D., 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown Sve. Paper covers, 


The Sayings of Christ 


Collected and Arranged from the Gospels by J. W. MACKAIL 
New Edition, with Vignette Tithe. bes Gilt top, ciuth, 


2s. net; leather, 3s. Gd. net. 


p. Svo. 


Splinters of the Cross 





Practical Thoughts for those in Pain and Sorrow. By RUTH 
EVA PRIESTLEY. With Foreword by H.L.H. (tHE GRANY 
DUCHESS GRORGE OF RUSSIA. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 
Is: net. Cloth vs. net. [Vhird and Revised Ldition. 
SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITLON, 
‘England in the Mediterranean: a 


|Study of the Rise and Influence of 
tere Power within the Straits, 1603- 
713 


By Sir JULIAN 8. CORBETT. 2 vols. Large crown 8&0. 
lés. net. 

Italy in the War 
By SIDNEY LOW. With 32 Full-page IMlustrations and 


3 Maps. = wh Svo. 63. net. 
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One Hundred and One Practicai Non- 
Flesh Recipes 


By MARGARET BLATCH, M.C.A. Feap. 8vo. Cloth back. 

Is. 6d. net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & co. 29 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
OOKS.--Rapporort’s Famous Artists and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, New Pheclory Sermons, &c., 2 vuis., 33. ; Rtlo Ve Janciro, by A. &. 
Beil, coloured plates pub 423., price Gs. 6d. : Maspero’s Egypt's Anclent sites and 
Modern Scenes, 4s. Hd. ; Maspero's Egyptian Art, €s.; Norman’s Real Japan, 2s. ; 


No rman’s Far Fast, €d.; How France Is Governed, by Presi dent Pc incaré, 28. 6¢.; 
Lucken’s Main C wtents of ‘Modern Thought. 5s. ; Savage Man in Cente il Afric ma. LY 
Cureau, 3s. 6d.; Henry Lielding’s Works, illus by Geo. Cruiksiiank, 7 vo es 
Wm. Buthkr Yeats, Cullected Works, 8 vols., £2 158.; Cam? ge Mod “ro Hiletot ‘ 

14 vols., half-moroceo, £9 Os. ; Duiacs Omar Khayyam, L ditio it de Luxe, £4 4¢.; 
ordinary edition, 2ts.; Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, 63., pub 

Curtlu’s Noted Murder Mysteries, 8s. Gd. BAKEK’S BOOKS HOP, IL hers ngham. 


[TRE FINE ARTS” PUBLISH] xO CO., LID., 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., will forward their COMPL ETE 
TKATED CATALOGUE OF FAMOUS PICTURES pultable for sse-part< nu 
framiog, reproduced by their unrivalled Mczzogravure process, to any olan in the 
United Kingdom, upon receipt of three penny stamps to cover postage. The fli 
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CATALOGUE of ZOOLOGY, and especially of Ornithology 


lee-Current Xo. 767), post f. 


The BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA. may still be had 
( « irrent Nos 6 >) dst 
vie PREPARATION. ' Sones - 
The Library of the late Sir LAURENCE GONMME. 
Ne#RY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
A Pypcclatity of BOUBKS ON TEA WAR at No, 63 Piccadilly, 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS 





A BOOK TO READ. 
*A most entertaining book of travol, which is particularly timely bocause it gives 13 a mora detailed story than haa hithorto 
hoon published of what Germany has lan doing for yoars past in pursuit of her ambition for world power east of the Dardanelles 
an rd throt igh Bag vdad to Lndia.’’—Yorkshire Post. 


ACROSS ASIA MINOR ON FOOT. 


By W. J. CHILDS. 
With Outling Map and many Illustrations. 15s. net. 
“ One of the most interesting travel books of recent years . . . a large number of really fascinating illustrations.”— Daily News 
“A book . . . which often thrills and always charms.”—Liverpool Post. 


A TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING BOOK. 
THE GULF TO ARARAT. 
By . H,. HUBBARD, Secrotary of Delimitation Commission. With numerous Illustrations, 103. 8d. nat. Secon Eprron. 

We can thorou ghly commend Mr. Hubbard's book becauso it gives an admirable picture of one of the leasi-known theatros of 
the ¥ war Times. 

‘ Ament from the interest that existing circumstances impart to it. and considered merely as a narrative of traval through regions 
which are but imperfectly known, it is as instructive as it is entertaining. ‘The uumerous excellent photographs that accompany it 
constitute a noteworthy feature of a valuable work.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE BEST WAR BOOKS. 
THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By THE JUNIOR SUB (lan Hay). Tae Eric or tHe War. Prico 63, 
FROM MONS TO LOOS. Being the Diary of a ny Officer. 
By Major HERBERT A. STEWART, D.S.O., Army Serv — With I! ustrations : 
A straightforward and soldierly narrativ fe - intensely imteresting.”— Pall Mall G: 
WOUNDED AND PRISONER OF WAR. 
By an EXCHANGED OFFICER. With Illustrations, 5s. net. 
this — should be largely circulated in the United States to open the eyes of Americas, so t 
fiendish er “Tou tonic ‘ Kultur’ is capable of.”—Mcedical Time 


THE DIARY OF A NURSING SISTER ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 
splendid boo daily Ma: 


THE WARDS IN WAR TIME. py a rep cross pro. 5s. not. 


* One of tho most delightful war books we have read.”’—Sheffeld Telegraph. 
WALTER GREENWAY, SPY, And Others, Sometime Criminal. 


By ROBERT HOLMES, a Polics Court Missionary and Probation Officer. 2s. 6d. ne 


A NAVAL DIGRESSION. The Story of a Ship’s Company. By GF. ts. nse 


‘A highly interesting book and a real word picture of life at sea.’’-—Scots Pictorial. 


ADVENTURES OF A DESPATCH RIDER. by Major wot 1. WATSON, Is. ust, 


This beok had a very large sale urtil it was stopped by the authoriti ica. A now edition has now 


rev +e w! 2- 


THE BEST FICTION. 
DESMOND’'S DAUGHTER. p; man piver. 5s. no ee y and should 


‘The really fresh and charming lovo story is excellently told, Just now Mrs, Diver's bouk lias a coal 
® coud many people.’ —Times. 
TWO'S TWO. 23; J. srorer CLOUSTON. 6s. 
* Mr. Clouston has writien funny books before, but this time he has surpassed not only limseli but most of his contemporaries 
. « Archio is a joy.”"—Pal!l Mall Gazetie. 
ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE. »®: syoxveyc. cninn. 68 
“A really good yarn, admirablo both in treatment and matter. - 90K. 
A rattling fine story.”—The World. 
GOG. The Story of an Officer and Cees. Sy Abtaee rerrente on 
This is a war story pure and simple, and one of the very best that Rave | wig, Tesh i sar 5 . ray 
y rea wa Vercury 


‘We have no he ‘sitation in sa ying that this is one of the most int sting war books woe ha 


> 


"APRIL, 1917, WILL BE THE 
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OFr 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MARCH NO. CONTENTS. 


The Scene of War. VI. Ry Opoyssevs. | An Airmavs Outings. By Contact 
The Battlefield of the Ourcn —The Marns—Rheims -A Quiet Day in the : 
Argonne. Halterd. Ry Om 
On Tour with an Indian Preconsul. By Crres “It's AM Right, Sit ’—Anteriuds —"' Over ths Garden Wal 
Some Aspects of German War Literature. By G. | A Prisoner of War. By Cua \ 
The First Week of the First Great Push. from a Hos, 4 — St 
the French Front. Piiy Skis. | The doys of War. By Leossiow, 
The Other Master. By Ste Hecu Ciirrenn, nosne Musings without Method 
The Mystery of the Anse au Foulon. Corruption tha Sin of Damecracy -Tha Sale of Honours —Tas Empire 
Ry Major-General R. Manon, C.B., CSL Resources Development Commitiee- Germany and America 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON, 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S LIST 


GENERAL LITERATURE. FIOTION, 
The POEMS of RUDYARD KIPLING. MR. HICHENS’ GREAT NOVEL. 


Tremendous Demand. Second Edition in hand. 





Barrack-Room Ballads. 174th Thousand. 

The Seven Seas. 132nd Thousand. |IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Departmental Ditties. Slst Thousand. By Robert Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Five Nations. 110th Thousand. | _ This powerful story will repeat the success of “ The Garden of 


Crown S8vo. Bound in Buckram, gilt top. 6s. each volume, | Allah.” It tells of the use and meaning of sorrow in human life. 
& I ; . 
Feap. 8vo. Bound in Limp Lambskin, gilt edges. 5s. net | The scenes are laid in Greece, England, and Turkey. 
each volume. Feap. 8vo. Bound in Cloth, gilt top. 4s. 6d. | The thom that Mr. Rodort Hichoas has chose. is the egoism 
net each volume. THE SERVICE EDITION. In Eight of the religious mystic, and he has developed it in a way to bring 
volumes. Square feap. 8vo. Gilt top. 2s. Gd. net each. | out me own talent for describing the East and for suggesting the 
| oceult.”’—Times. 
RAYMOND: OR LIFE AND DEATH. : * The right solution is found for a fine story, but of that you must 
By Sie Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. With 18 illustrations. | read in the book itself."-—Daily Chronicle. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Seventh Edition. “So, regular novel readers, ask insistently at your libraries and 
This absorbing book is named after the author's son, who was your railway stations fer ‘In the Wilderness,’ and you will not 
lately killed. It tells of his young life and of his death. It then | regret it.”"—Daily Mail. 
describes the communications which his friends have had with him 
in the spirit world, in the hope that such experiences may comfort | THE VERMILION BOX. - . oe 
the thousands who have been bereaved in this war. The third part | « a" = Serre Crown 8vo. Bs. net. _ [Fourth Edition, 
deals with LIFE AND DEATH, and what it is possible to learn | , ,. 4 Very delightful book, full not only of amusing things, but of 
ehout these tee fecte | delicate fecling and good sense.’’"—Glasqow Evening News. 


Sir Oliver Lodge's book sets the science of psychical research ities % y os all the e- a _ re, ge und . ntiment, and 
definitely upon a new footing.” —Times. aiute good Numour—and all as delightful as usual. Times, 


A PSYCHIC VIGIL. | SONIA: or Between Two Worlds. 
By —— 


-. With « Proface by H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., and| 7,0) Stephen MoKenna. | Crown vo. Gs.not. | [ March let, 
a Note by Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. | ae two worlds aro tho England before the war—the England of 


| too much folly, with night-clubs as one of its crudost manifestations 


This is a new edition of a book which appeared ten years ago. 
Tt is an acute and candid survey of what is vulgarly and inaccurately wollen - P . 
called supernaturalism. In view of the extraordinary advance om a adventurer and patriot whom Mr. McKe 7 has created 
which psychical research hes recently taken, and of the great effect | in O’Rane. The novel is daring and breathless and intensely vital, 
which Sir Oliver Lodge's ‘‘ Raymond ” has had on the public mind, | THE HILLMAN., 
this study of the occult will be welcomed as a very useful attempt | By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
to show the difference between known and unknown law, and to| A thrilling tale of the present time—curiously fascinating 
place psychical research, as far as is possible now, on a scientific basis. | ventional, and absorbing from beginning to end. 


LONDGN REVISITED. [Second Edition. THIS WAY OUT. 
By E.V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by HORACE By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Crown Svo. 5s. not. 
MANN LIVENS, and 16 in Monotone. Crown Svo. 6s. net. This is a fine story of Cornwall, and is ono of heredity and 
In “ London Revisited * Mr. Lucas, being unable to continue his character. Love, passion, and tragedy aro the keynotes of the book, 
Continental * Wanderings,” has provided “ A Wanderer in London” | THE ALTAR FIRE. 
with a pendant. The new book does not supersede the other, but | Ry Putnam Weala. Crown Svo. Ss. net. 
supplements it. A story of the great Chineso Revolution of 1911. Tt is full of 
ist 7 ] 9 ‘ vs] j ro a) ssiy s ting 
THE LIVERY OF EVE. i piey onl. See and human interest, and breathlessly exciting 
By F. W. Bain. With a Frontispiece in Colour. Feap. 4to. | hag page 
Ss net. Also feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. |THE LIFTED VEIL. 
This is another love story of the same kind and quality as its | By Basil King. Crown 8vo. 5a. not. [March 15th, 
precursors in this well-known series, whose readers will know what A story of to-day in which the relations of man and woman ave 


toexpect. It turns on a point of diablorie less common in European | described most subtly and delicately. 


he dian fair tales. ond 1ecvacta Cons 7 i ’ 2 ¢ 

— Indian fairy tales, and suggests considerations greater than | MRS. VERNON’S DAUGHTER. 

pane | By Lady Troubridge. Crown 8vo. Ss. net. 

THE VISICN SPLENDID. Here the author works out a poignant situation in which the 
By John Oxenkam, Author of “ Bees in Amber,” “ All's | heroine finds that her mothor is not all that a mother should have 
Well,” “The King’s Highway.” Small pott 8vo. Is. net. | been. The resulting complications are described with wonderful 
Aiso in Loather Yopp. 2s. Gd. net. , , skill, 

A new volume of verse, uniform with the author's other marvel- 
Jously successful books, of which Messrs. Methuen have sold in the | THE MOULDING LOFT. ’ i 
eae aa ee - > a ipa y Margaret Westrup (Mrs. W. Sydney Stacey). 
aggregate over 250,000 copies in less than three years. Sen tee” Ge be |March Vth. 
This book gives a vision ef the last phases of the war and of the re 2 aye 

PP cy: te thee gan posiaeadbea yy se veges pace Che ‘d A long and romantic story of Cornwall and London in which 

a uch shall succeed if we are true to ourseives and Our | pa-onture follows adventure, arid the interost of the reader is 

history. ‘ sustained by a most appealing art. 

THE RUHLEBEN PRISON CAMP. MULBERRY WHARF. 


A Record of Nineteen Months’ Internment. By Igrael A — ‘a 
Ni : d A y H. x rown $Svo. 5s. net. 
Gohen, With 29 Illustrations and a Plan. Demy $vo. ye GB. Marstett Watson [March 22iud 


ean, a comprehensive and vivid account of the conditions | The author is here at his best, for the book is full of adventure 
et (he Rubleven Camp by Mr. Israel Cohen, late Berlin correspondent and escape and good writing. 
cf the Glasgow Herald and the Globe, who was interned there for THE SI-FAN MYSTERIES. 
nineteen months. The book describes all the features, phases, and By Sax Rohmer. Crown §Svo. 5s. net. [April 26th, 
episodes of the Camp life from the outbreck of war. | New adventures of Fu-Manchu the Devil Doctor, whose sinister 
ARGENTINA AND URUGUAY. | purposes, consummate cunning, and weird and unscrupulous 


By H.d. Gordon Rose. With 12 Illustrations and a Map. character hold the reader's attention absorbed. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ' THE FAN. 


and the England of the future ; and the link betwoon the two is the 
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This book offers to intending settlers, traders, and investors a | By William Caine. Crown §vo. 5s. net. _ [March Ist. 
store of information only te be gaimed at first hand by long practical | <A book of most diverting humour by an author who is one of the 
experience. best humorists of the day. It should be read by all in these earnest 

| timea. 
THE ENGLAND OF SHAKESPEARE. | Cit ae eel - 
By P. = Ditchficld, M.A. With 12 Llustrations. Crown Mothuon’s Half-Crown Kovels. 
Svo. Gs. net. . 

T j TEMPORAL POWER. Marie Corelli. 

The author describes the appearance of the country, the people, 
the towns and vi ey the Court. the London of Shakespeare, the CAMEOS. Maris Corelli. 
literature aud drama of the age, and the state of religion. BEALBY. H. G. a 

A GREAT MAR. Arnold Bennett. 

BEDFORDSHIRE & HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
By H. W. Macklin. With 24 Llustrations and 2 Maps. TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Robert Hichons. 
Sunall poit Sve. Js. net. {Lite Guides.’ SECRET HISTORY. Cc. N. ard A. M. Williamson. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING BOCKS. 
Millions of these books have been sold. Thousands have becn sent to the front, and they make the 
best and most cheerful presents for our soldiers and sailors. 


“METHUEN & co., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


= ines , — Rox ® Fette .. hie “ “ SpE ” (Limited), at thelr Office, 
Loppos ; Printed by W. Sreaicna & Fons, 98 & 69 Fetter Lane, E.C.; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the SPECTATOR 8 ( q 
Jo, 1 Wellington otreet, mw the Jrecinet of the Savoy, birand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, February 24th, 1917, 
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